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Junior College Objectives 


[ EDITORIAL | 


The recognition that has come to 
the junior college seems almost too 
good to be true; if possible even 
too good for the junior college. One 
is almost inclined to ask if it might 
not have been better if junior col- 
leges had been compelled to serve 
a longer and severer period of trial 
before being granted such a well- 
established and creditable place. 
Only five years ago the writer sat in 
a conference with representatives 
from certain four-year colleges for 
the purpose of trying to reach an 
agreement on the number of hours 
of credit to be allowed in the four- 
year colleges to those students trans- 
ferring from junior colleges. After 
prolonged discussion one of the sen- 
ior professors in a prominent four- 
year college seriously proposed that 
the matter be adjusted by having 
all junior colleges agree to give only 
one year of college work. Today 
that same college is asking each 
year for the list of seniors in the 
better junior colleges in the state 
and gladly gives full two-year credit 
to all graduates recommended by 
these junior colleges. 

A short while ago not a few four- 
year college folk were inclined to 
look on junior colleges as ambitious 
high schools, and as furnishing a 
desirable place for those students 
who had been “graced” through 


high school and who could not or 
should not enroll in a regular four- 
year college. This idea first tottered 
and then fell after surveys had 
shown that certain junior colleges, 
in proportion to the total enroll- 
ment, are enrolling more _ high- 
school valedictorians and salutato- 
rians than any four-year college in 
the state where the test was made. 

Not infrequently it has occurred 
to certain more or less friendly ad- 
visers of the junior colleges that 
they should feature, in the main, 
certain terminal courses because 
most students who enroll in a jun- 
ior college should not aspire to move 
on after two years to the junior 
class of the four-year college. This 
advice was shown to be without any 
foundation of fact by a survey, ex- 
tending over a five-year period, 
which showed that in at least three 
important respects the students who 
spend the first two years in a junior 
college and then transfer to a four- 
year college surpass in their jun- 
ior and senior years the students 
who spend all four years in a four- 
year college. 

In some outstanding four-year 
colleges the number of students 
who enter the freshman class and 
drop out after only one or two years 
is quite as large, in proportion to 
the total enrollment, as the number 
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who enter a junior college and ter- 
minate their college work in it. 
There would, therefore, appear to 
be as much argument in favor of 
the four-year college setting up 
courses which are to terminate with 
the sophomore year as for the jun- 
ior college to feature two-year ter- 
minal courses. 

To be sure there are certain 
courses which may be rounded out 
in two years and prepare a student 
to earn an independent income, as 
for instance the two-year secreta- 
rial course, backed up by classes in 
English, history, and sociology for 
cultural purposes, or in home eco- 
nomics, together with cultural sub- 
jects which will prepare a young 
woman to be a more intelligent 
homemaker and to exert a better in- 
fluence in her community. 

Our observation has been that the 
students who enter the better junior 
colleges, those that are accredited by 
the standardizing agencies, are the 
same type of students who are en- 
tering the four-year colleges. In the 
main they are not students who can- 
not or should not have a Bachelor’s 
degree; nor in the main are they 
students who should be encouraged 
to take courses to terminate at the 
end of the second vear. For the 
most part they are students such 
as the average four-vear college 
would be glad to have, as evidenced 
by the fact that they have put forth 
serious efforts to secure them. 

Is it not about time to drop the 
word “terminal” from our cata- 
logues and also from our conversa- 
tion with young men and women 
who should be seeking an educa- 
tion? Railroads have terminals. Ed- 
ucation is not a railroad, but rather 
a life. There will be sufficient in- 
ducements to the youth who is on 
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the road to an education to be 
switched off on the track that enters 
the “round house” without having 
the idea emphasized by the college 
catalogue. 

Junior colleges, like all institu- 
tions of higher education, will draw 
from 75 per cent to 90 per cent of 
their students from the territory 
near the college. There may be spe- 
cial local needs which should be 
carefully considered in determining 
the objectives, and the courses to be 
offered, in a junior college. If the 
institution is located in a mining 
territory, pre-engineering courses 
might be important for that junior 
college, if near a large manufactur- 
ing center or a fruit-growing and 
packing center, or in the midst of 
dairy operations, then courses lead- 
ing to technical training in these 
various fields should find a place; 
or if near a large textile industry 
that fact might well be considered 
by the industrial leaders and the 
college officials. 

A junior college with which the 
writer is quite familiar is in a state 
in which it has been the practice 
that if a young woman wanted to 
teach in the public schools she was 
forced to attend a state school to se- 
cure her training, because no pri- 
vate school in that state was offering 
the required courses leading to the 
normal professional certificate. Not 
a few voung women who wanted to 
teach in the public schools in that 
state wanted also to attend a private 
training institution. This private 
junior college put in the necessary 
courses in Education and it has 
been accredited by the State Board 
of Education. The following year 
four other private junior colleges in 
the same state put in the same 
courses, and voung women in that 


























Junior College Objectives 


state who desire to teach may now 
exercise their choice in selecting a 
college. By this move the educa- 
tional system of the state was not 
impoverished but enriched. 

Young men and young women 
were not made for junior colleges 
but junior colleges were made for 
young men and women. We must 
keep ever before us the fact that 
while junior colleges have had phe- 
nomenal growth and recognition, 
yet they are infants in the educa- 
tional program. Thirty years is as 
but a day. Institutions that have 
lasted on and on have done so be- 
cause they ministered to a perma- 
nent and real need. Colleges are no 
exception to this rule. An individ- 
ual junior college, and the junior 
college system, will live and thrive 
in proportion as it meets a need in 
the development of young women 
and young men. Otherwise it should 
not expect to live. We conclude, 
therefore, that the junior college ob- 
jective is not to provide a place es- 
pecially for the “bright” girl or the 
“dull” boy. It is to provide a place 
where the bright student, the dull 
student, and the average student, 
who can profit by a college educa- 
tion, may have an opportunity to 
develop the talents which God has 
given them. The need for individual 
attention and direction, and not the 
color of the eye or the skin or the 
hair, makes him or her succeed in 
the junior college. 


J. W. CAMMACK 





STUDENT OPINION AT LASELL 


From an editorial in Lasell Leaves, 
the student monthly of Lasell Jun- 
ior College, formerly Lasell Semi- 
nary, the following excerpt is taken: 
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Now that the name of our school has 
been officially changed to that of La- 
sell Junior College, we have been 
tempted to take stock of not only that 
which the junior college has to offer 
but also to pass in review the courses 
Lasell has been and is offering today. 

The first question with which we are 
confronted is, “Why did the junior 
college come into being?” There have 
been many contributing causes and 
one finds it quite impossible to single 
out a specific one. But the over-crowd- 
ing in the leading women’s colleges 
would probably be accepted as the 
leader. When this condition reached 
its peak and all sorts of artificial bar- 
riers had been raised and yet hun- 
dreds of perfectly good students were 
being turned away each year, people 
began to wonder what should be done. 
The college presidents came forth with 
theories. Two of the most progressive 
of these hit on the junior college idea. 

We are quite ready to admit that for 
the high-school graduate who is quite 
sure that she wants to teach or to do 
research work, a regular college is the 
place. But for the student who is not 
quite certain of her plans or who 
knows definitely that she does not 
want to go into teaching, we feel that 
the junior college will best meet her 
needs. She will find herself treated as 
a mature person by her teachers. She 
will enjoy the small classes in which 
she is allowed to express her opinions 
freely and by means of which she will 
find herself developing intellectually. 
And, by the way of interpolation, we 
must say that we feel this method far 
superior to the lecture system still used 
in colleges against which there have 
been so many protests and one which 
will stimulate her still further so that 
her attitude toward her work will be- 
come more serious. In the light of ex- 
perience of more than eighty years, we 
feel that a Lasell Junior College di- 
ploma will soundly reward those who 
will work for it. 

















Administration in Private Junior Colleges 


ALMA B. CASSEL* AND HOLLIS P. ALLEN} 


Because of the evolutionary and 
non-centralized manner in which 
the private junior college has de- 
veloped, the administration of this 
institution presents a large field for 
profitable study. While the public 
junior college has followed a few 
rather standardized patterns of 
development and of subsequent ad- 
ministrative organization, its coun- 
terpart among the private institu- 
tions has come into being by many 
paths, and its administrative or- 
ganizations show as many and as 
marked variations. The administra- 
tion of the private junior college is 
not only less standardized than is 
that of the public junior college be- 
cause of its origin and development, 
but it is more complicated than the 
latter because of the special prob- 
lems which normally surround this 
particular type of institution. 

In order to gain information for 
this study, in December 1929 a ques- 
tionnaire was sent to all institutions 
in the nation which were thought 
to be private junior colleges, 290 in 
number. Of the 143 replies to the 
inquiry it was found possible to util- 
ize 101 responses for tabulation pur- 
poses.? 

The inquiry to these institutions 
was primarily concerned with the 
relationships between the various 
administrative officials and the spe- 
cific duties of these officials. In or- 
der to ascertain the latter, each 
institution was asked to indicate the 
officer responsible for each of sixty 
carefully chosen functions in the 


administration of the private junior 
college. 

In the 101 valid replies a total of 
eighty - one administrative titles 
were mentioned. Table I presents 
these titles. 

The multiplicity of titles, many 
of which apparently cover similar 
functions, would indicate the lack 


* Dean, Beulah Junior College, Upland, 
California. 


+ Assistant Professor. of 
Claremont Colleges, California. 


1 Subsequently it was discovered that 10 
of the original 290 were four-year institu- 
tions, five did not extend into the junior 
college field, and eight had ceased opera- 
tion. Of the 101 institutions whose re- 
sponses are used in this study, 29 were 
proprietary or special while 72 were de- 
nominational; 60 were coeducational, 31 
were for women and 10 for men; 23 were 
two-year institutions, 7 included grades 
eleven through fourteen, 62 combined jun- 
ior college and academy under one ad- 
ministration, while 9 extended down 
through the elementary grades; 15 had 
enrollments of less than one hundred stu- 
dents, 81 had enrollments of over one 
hundred, while 5 did not state the enroll- 
ment; 37 had dormitory enrollment of 
less than one hundred, 41 dormitory en- 
rollment of over one hundred, while 23 
either had no dormitory enrollment or 
failed to report. The 101 valid replies 
were from 33 states, thus leaving nine 
states in which private junior colleges 
then existed as not being represented. 
Georgia was the only state of importance 
in the private junior college field which 
was not included. The 72 denominational 
institutions represented groups as follows: 
Baptist 16, Lutheran 12, Presbyterian 7, 
Methodist Episcopal South 6, Christian 5, 
Methodist Episcopal 5, Latter-Day Saints 
4, Free Methodist 3, and other denomina- 
tions 14. 


Education, 
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TABLE I 


TITLES OF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 
oR GROUPS 


A. Administrative officers or groups listed 
most generally, in order of frequency 


1. Board 12. Secretary 
2. President 13. Matron 
3. Dean 14. Supervisor of Build- 
4, Registrar ings and Grounds 
5. Dean of Women 15. Field Representative 
§. Librarian Field Man 
7, Business Manager Field Secretary 
8, Dean of Men Field Agent 
9, Principal 16. Vice-President 
10. Treasurer 17. Doctor 
11. Nurse 
B. Administrative officers or groups listed oc- 
casionally or only once 
18. Accountant 50. Head of Athletics 
19. Acting Dean 51. Head of Bible De- 
90. Acting President partment 
21. Assistant Dean 52. Head of Military 
22, Assistant Director Department 
93. Assistant Principal 53. Head of Vocations 
24. Assistant to Presi- 54. Headmaster 
dent 55. House Director 
25. Athletic Manager 56. House Manager 
26. Auditor 57. House Mother 
27. Board of Deans 58. House Principal 
28. Bookkeeper 59. Housekeeper 
29. Bulletin Editor 60. Journalist 
30. Bursar 61. Lady Principal 
31. Censor 62. Preceptor 
32. Coach 63. Preceptress 
33. College Chaplain 64. Prefect 
34. College Hostess 65. Proctor of Men 
35. College Mother 66. Promoter 
36. Commandant 67. Publication Mana- 
37. Custodian ger 


38. Dean of Education 68. Publicity Director 

39. Dean of Men and 69. Purchasing Agent 
Women 70. Recorder 

40. Department Heads 71. Religious Director 

41. Dietitian 72. Secretary of Re- 

42, Director search 


43. Director of Endow- 73. Secretary-Treasurer 
ment 74. Social Director 

44, Dormitory Secre- 75. Spiritual Director 
tary 76. Student Advisor 

45. Executive Com- 77. Superintendent 
mittee 78. Superintendent of 


46. Faculty Manager Academy 
of Boarding Club 79. Superintendent of 
. Director of Per- Vocations 
sonnel 80. Vocational Coun- 
48. Head Chaperon selor 
49. Head of Academy 81. Warden 


4 


x] 


of standardization in terminology 
applied to administrative positions 
in the private junior college. It is of 
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interest to note that the title “Presi- 
dent” is used more often than either 
“Dean” or “Principal,” a situation 
somewhat in contrast with the 
practice among public junior col- 
leges. From Table I a number of 
questions naturally arise. Is there 
a clear understanding by junior col- 
lege executives of the meaning of 
administration? Does clarity exist 
in differentiation between personnel 
having “staff” and “line” duties? 
Might not a definition of functions 
of administration and of adminis- 
trative officials be desirable? 

In an effort to answer partially 
some of these and kindred ques- 
tions, Table II is presented. It will 
be noted that this material attempts 
to ascertain which administrative 
official or officials are usually re- 
sponsible for certain duties and 
functions as reported from the 72 
denominational and 29 non-denomi- 
national institutions. 

It is apparent from Table II that 
the major functions of administra- 
tion, extending from those of de- 
termination of policy and providing 
of funds to those having to do with 
discipline of students in dormitories 
and selection of chaperones, are 
cared for by a relatively small group 
of individuals who have a very lim- 
ited number of titles. This group of 
individuals in whom rests the ulti- 
mate responsibility for the perform- 
ance of these duties is in reality the 
“staff” of the institution, and in the 
last analysis it is probably the only 
group of individuals entitled to ad- 
ministrative rank. 

It would appear, then, that the 
chief administrative officers are the 
board, president, dean, registrar, 
business manager, dean of women, 
dean of men, and possibly the li- 
brarian. 
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TABLE II 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS Most FREQUENTLY PERFORMING CERTAIN FUNCTIONS 


Key.—B, Board; C, Committee; D, Dean; E, Professor of Education; F, Director of Physica] 
Education; L, Librarian; M, Business Manager; N, Dean of Men; P, President; Q, Teacher of 
Religion; R, Registrar; S, Secretary; T, Teachers; V, Various; W, Dean of Women. 


Denomi- Non-denomi- Entire 
national national Group 
1. Determination of general policies of the institu- 
Pe ic thcdWedd deed eedeekerennehikad saan P, B P P 
2. Providing funds for institution................. P,B P P 
3. Control of investment of funds................. B P B 
4. Keeping needs of institution before the public... Pp Pp 
5. General management of institution.............. Pp Pp Pp 
6. Administration of school policies............... P P 
7. Representation of faculty in board of trustees... Pp P 
8. Presiding oflicer at faculty meetings............. Pp P P 
9. Nomination of teachers and other employees..... P P P 
10. Making general reports to board of trustees...... P P P 
11. Making financial reports to board of trustees.... P, M P, M P,M 
32. Ten Clemrae OF CRMC SRCTCISES. 2c. ccc cccccccceses Y P P 
13. Direction of educational activities............... P, D D P,D 
14. Conference or correspondence with parents re- 
garding welfare of students........cccsccseeee Fr, D D D, P 
re ee P P Pp 
16. Solicitation of student attendance............... Pp Pp P 
37. Gemeral Ginciptinge OF CORE. ...ccccccccsccccses P D, P D, P 
18. Curriculum making and adjustment............. D D D 
19. General supervision of instruction............... D, P D D, P 
20. Assignment of temchbers’ IOOGS....ccccccccscecess D, P D D, P 
ay ee cee aeeebekeeasens enw T T T 
22. Supervision of extracurricular activities......... C C Cc 
23. Supervision of faculty advisors of student groups. D, P D D, P 
24. Supervision of student government.............. D, P D D, P 
25. Representation of the college at educational meet- |.’ 
DE cce kee Wasim Cah ee nd bbb ed eae hanenke és P P P 
26. In charge of daily bulletin board................ R, D D,S D,R 
27. Custodian of school calendar. ...........cccccese D, P dD, P,s D, P 
28. Classification and assignment of students to 
aa th ie ek eee aiireokaidheers oie aera ed D,R D D, R 
29. Direction of registration of students............. R R R 
30. Administration of tests and measurements....... D, E, T Eb, ET D, E, T 
31. Arrangement of schedule of classes.............. D D D 
32. Supervision of time and room schedules........ D D D 
33. Evaluation of credits received.................. R, D R R, D 
34. Checking of credentials of candidates for gradu- 
RL nae cabbies eee eed oe aa ne ae R, D R, D R, 
35. Organization of materials for statistical use..... R R R 
36. Keeping permanent records of scholarship of 
students and issuing transcripts............... R R R 
37. Preparation of educational publicity............ Pp P r 
38. Editorial work in connection with catalogue 
PE vp cibeeceeuneskeeds secede woseuss P Pp P 
39. Handling of routine correspondence............. P P Pp 
40. Management of school plant...................0. M,P M, P M, P 
Si. Wemmeetsem GE Reet. ons ccc ccc ccccccveccecoss P Pp P 
42. Administration of budget... ......cccccccccccces P P P 
43. Care of funds and other permanent accounts..... M, P M, P M, P 
44. Care of physical equipment of school........... M, P M M, P 
45. Management of dormitories. .............ccccccee V V 
46. Personal counseling and advice for girls......... WwW W W 
47. Perscnal counseling and advice for boys......... N N N 
48. Supervision of religious life of students.......... C,Q — C..@ 
49. Supervision of religious activities of school...... P,Q — P,Q 
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TABLE II (Continued) 


Denomi- Non-denomi- Entire 
national national Group 


50. Granting excuses from classes and campus....... D D D 
51. Oversight of dormitory discipline of girls....... W D WwW 
52, Oversight of dormitory discipline of boys........ N V N 
BO. Yoemtiomel GRIGRMCE occ cc ciscsccsccccrcccsowces D, P D D, P 
54, General direction of social life of institution.... C Cc C 
55. Supervision of mixed social activities........... C C C 
BO. Gebections Of CHAPOCTOMES . 6 6n sc ccccccccccccecccese W,C W, D W,Cc 
57. School hostess to ordinary visitors.............. WwW V WwW 
58. Administration of rules pertaining to girls, such 

i, ooh cn be hh ROEed ORSON W W WwW 
59. Supervision of health program.................. F F F 
OO, Adeniniotvation OF TGOEE occ cc ccc ccccccccceces L L L 


Table III (p. 124) denotes the leges. Among 88 institutions re- 
functions which are most prevalent porting in the matter, 28 indicated 
for each of the private junior col- that the business manager or treas- 
lege administrators. urer reported directly to the board 

One is impressed with the large of trustees. Proper administrative 
number of duties falling to the procedure should require that the 
president. It is unfortunate that it business reports pass to the trustees 
is necessary to burden with solicita- through the office of the executive 
tion of funds the man who has been Official of the board. The business 
chosen to administer the college. No manager may report to the board, 
administrator should find it neces- but he should do so as agent of the 
sary to campaign for funds to pay executive and at his invitation only. 
his own salary. The ultimate re- It is apparent that a number of 

‘sponsibility for funds should rest functions are frequently performed 
upon the board of trustees. How-_ by different members of the staff in 
ever, if the board desires the presi-_ different institutions. Regardless of 
dent to be a financial campaigner, the particular distribution of func- 
it should recognize the situation by _ tions, it is essential that each staff 
relieving him from many of the member have his duties definitely 
other duties which seem custom- assigned and that all necessary 
arily to have been assigned to him. functions of the institution be dis- 
It would appear that the president’ tributed logically and without un- 
might well give full responsibility due burden among the members of 
for the administration of the educa- the staff. 
tional department to the adminis- In answer to the question: “What 
trative dean. do you consider the most serious 

Because of the tendency in other administrative problem of the jun- 
educational organizations for im-_ ior college?” a number of interest- 
proper relationships to exist be- ing and _ significant replies were 
tween board, executive, and busi- given. These are indicated in brief 
ness agent, in which the latter some- form in Table IV (p. 125). 
times becomes co-ordinate with the Private junior college executives 
executive, it is of interest to note were also asked the _ question: 
the extent of such improper rela-' ‘What changes in the organization 
tions among the private junior col- of administration of your institu- 
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TABLE III 
Most PREVALENT DUTIES OF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICIALS 


. Administration of tests and measurements 
Supervision of time and room schedules 

. Granting excuses from classes and campus 
. Arrangement of schedule of classes 

. Direction of educational activities of ecol- 
lege* 


Board of Trustees 

1. Control of investment of funds 

2. Determination of the general policies of 
the institution* 

3. Provision of funds for institution* 


“I> Ol mm Ge 


President 8. Conference or correspondence with parents 
1. Keeping the needs of the institution before regarding the welfare of students* 
the public 9. General discipline of college* 


10. General supervision of instruction* 

11. Assignment of teachers’ loads* 

12. Supervision of faculty advisers of student 
groups* 

13. In charge of daily bulletin board* 

14. Custodian of school calendar* 

15. Classification and assignment of students 
to classes* 

16. Evaluation of credits received* 

17. Checking of credentials of candidates for 
graduation* 

18. Vocational guidance* 


2. General management of the institution 

. Administration of school policies 

. Representation of faculty in board of trus- 
tees 

. Presiding officer at faculty meetings 

. Nomination of teachers and other em- 
ployees 

7. Making general reports to board of trustees 

8. In charge of chapel exercises 

9. Solicitation for funds 

0 

1 


me OO 


o or 


. Solicitation for student attendance 
. Representation of the college at educa- 
tional meetings 

12. Preparation of educational publicity 

13. Editorial work in connection with cata- 
logue and bulletins 

14. Handling of routine correspondence 

15. Formulation of budget 

16. Administration of budget 

17. Determination of general policies of the 
institution 

18. Providing of funds for institution 

19. Making financial reports to board of trus- 


Registrar 
1. Organization of material for statistical use 
2. Direction of registration of students 
3. Keeping of permanent records of scholar- 
ship of students and issuing transcripts 
4. In charge of daily bulletin board* 
5. Classification and assignment of students 
to classes* 
6. Evaluation of credits received* 
7. Checking of credentials of students for 


tees* graduation* 
20. Direction of educational activities of col- , 
Business Manager 
lege* 


1. Making financial report to board of trus- 
tees* 

2. Management of school plant* 

3. Care of physical equipment of building* 


21. Conference or correspondence with parents 
regarding the welfare of students* 

22. General discipline of college* 

23. General supervision of instruction* 

24. Assignment of teachers’ loads* 

25. Supervision of faculty advisers of student 
groups* 

26. Custodian of school calendar* 

27. Management of school plant* 

28. Care of physical equipment of school* 

29. Vocational guidance* 


Dean of Women 

- Oversight of dormitory discipline of girls 

. Personal counseling and advice for girls 

. School hostess to ordinary visitors 

. Administration of rules pertaining to the 
girls, such as uniforms, ete. 


we CO ND 


5 .. > ; « > »c * 
30. Care of funds and other permanent ac- d. Selection of chaperones 
counts* 
' a — — Dean of Men 
31. Supervision of religious activities of the f ; a 
school* 1. Oversight of dormitory discipline of boys 
2. Personal counseling and advice for boys 
Dean 
1. Curriculum making and adjustment Librarian 
2. Supervision of student government 1. Administration of the library 


* The duty is frequently performed by some other official. 


tion would you favor?” Suggestions While this discussion makes no 
which resulted from this question pretense of finality, it is believed 
are indicated in Table V. that it does present a number of 
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TABLE IV TABLE V 
Most SERIOUS ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES IN ORGANIZATION FAVORED 
PROBLEMS as 
Number of Denominational Junior Colleges 

Denominational Junior Colleges Executives Decrease the teaching load 

ee ee 13 More responsibility on the board 

Directing social life ............... 2 The board to relieve the president for more 

Securing and keeping a good faculty. 3 publicity work 

ee. ee ee ee 2 A board vitally interested in problems of 

Religious life .....cccccccccccscces 2 policy 

Securing teachers suited to junior Self-perpetuating board 
college needs; Lack of differentia- Full-time person to present the school to 
tion in study hall and dormitory the people 
between high-school and junior Relieve the president of teaching so that 
college students; Only two years he may take all financial and business 
to inculcate school ideals and gen- management 
eral ideals; Carrying a full load A board that will function 
for credit in state schools besides Discontinue the grade department 
courses and training in Bible; Secure a business manager 
Dormitory life; Plan for personal Secure a president with more freedom for 
work: Correlation of the dean’s promoting the college or reorganization 
work with president, registrar, of duties of the dean and principal 
dean of men, and dean of women; Large advisory board with wider repre- 
Keeping up the work to required sentation—one that functions 
es ee ee pone Mice : Non-denominational Junior Colleges 
Proper co-ordination of faculty Secure a full-time registrar 
and student government; Develop- Secure dean of women 
ment of student initiative and Center the responsibility in one person, 
purpose; Vocational guidance; not three, responsible to the president 
Readjusting the student from high Centralize the authority in the managers 
school to college; More freedom Separation of junior college and _ high- 
in offering academic courses to- school departments 
ward vocational guidance; The Separate halls for academy and college 
shifting requirements of accredit- students 
ing agencies; Awakening the pub- More competent management of social life 
lic to our needs; Solicitation for of the school, discipline, and institu- 
students; Laxity in class work tional management 
and attendance; Securing proper Adequate staff for social life 
work by students; Administrative Reorganize to make a four-year unit 
officers need more time and abil- 
ity; Curricular scope; Paucity of 
teachers who are willing and e ‘ ‘ 
competent to function as “guides, matters COncerInng the organization 
philosophers, and friends” on a of administrative duties in the pri- 
junior college level; each......... 1 vate junior college which are of 

Non-denominational Junior Colleges interest and value. The private 
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Proper classification in view of stu- junior college, to a much greater 
dents’ needs and fulfilling require- extent than the public institution, 
ments ; Terminal courses versus has evolved to its present status 
continuation courses at higher : 7 7 - 
institutions; Developing the real from a variety of other institutions 
—_ of ae school in the too- and through a variety of means. Its 
short time of two years; The re- 
lation of the junior college to problems =o ey and complex, 
secondary schools and colleges; It is hoped that analysis of the 
Social activities of students; De- situation and application of sound 
termining the social privileges of . . — P P 
the enllage and aendeany stadente: principles of administrative organi- 
— of physical plant, zation will assist the private junior 
purchasing, preparing, and serving . . es . es 
iuah Pilthes te edeasd and tues. college in maintaining its position 
ing out undesirables; each........ 1 of leadership. 

















Gulf Park College Impressions 


RICHARD G. CO X* 


A Gulf Park visitor would surely 
be impressed first of all by the de- 
lightful location of the college cam- 
pus on the Mississippi Gulf Coast. 
Immediately in front of the campus 
is the Old Spanish Trail, then the 
sea wall and a wide beach of clean, 
white sand, and beyond, the sea 
with its varying moods and colors, 
never lacking in beauty and inter- 
est. He would be conscious of the 
unusual beauty of the campus, with 
its magnificent live oaks and mag- 
nolias, stately pines, graceful palms 
and banana trees, poinsettias, garde- 
nias, and many semi-tropical flow- 
ering shrubs. Into this background 
of evergreen and many colors mod- 
ern buildings of Spanish architec- 
ture in tinted stucco are perfectly 
blended. Students, at the end of the 
pier, engaged in swimming, diving, 
canoeing, sailing, and surf board 
riding, would probably attract his 
attention, as would other groups of 
girls on horseback or engaged in 
archery or some favorite competi- 


* President, Gulf Park Junior College, 
Gulfport, Mississippi. This is the ninth in 
the series of articles on representative 
junior colleges. In the preparation of 
each article the administrative head of 
each institution has been asked to con- 
sider in his own way the hypothetical 
problem: “An English-speaking educator 
from abroad knows nothing of the junior 
college but is anxious to learn as much 
about it as possible, in its various aspects, 
during a visit to the United States. Your 
institution has been suggested as a repre- 
sentative one for him to visit. Please state 
the features of greatest significance that 
you think he should observe in his visit 
to your college.” 


tive sport. The climate at Gulf Park 
is ideal for student life and work. 
Freezing here represents extreme 
cold weather as does zero in the 
north central section of the United 
States. There are few days through- 
out the year when sunshine and the 
sea breeze fail to make their con- 
tribution to the student’s well being 
and pleasure. 


RESTRICTED ENROLLMENT 


Gulf Park is a comparatively 
small junior college for girls, nearly 
all of whom live in the dormitories 
on the campus. This makes pos- 
sible a very personal relationship 
among the administrative officers, 
the faculty, and students. No class 
is objectionably large. Students are 
met frequently in personal confer- 
ences by members of the faculty for 
such assistance and guidance as 
they may need. Faculty and stu- 
dents are closely associated in the 
college dining-room, in the recep- 
tion rooms, and on the campus and 
pier, much like members of a large 
family. Gulf Park is a friendly 
place animated by a spirit of mu- 
tual helpfulness. The patronage is 
of national character, usually rep- 
resenting about thirty states and 
three or four foreign countries. 

In the program of guidance fre- 
quent use is made of information 
that comes from authorities of 
schools previously attended and 
other confidential sources, also from 
health certificates and from such 
information and advice as can be 
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Gulf Park College Impressions 


secured from parents. The student’s 
preferences, needs, and future plans 
are taken into account. With Gulf 
Park’s limited enrollment it is pos- 
sible for administrative officers, the 
director of physical education, the 
nurse in charge of the infirmary, 
and others concerned to have this 
data, not only in well-arranged files 
but actually in mind, and to apply 
it intelligently in dealing with each 
student. 


CURRICULUM AND STANDARDS 


A Gulf Park College student may 
take a course of either preparatory 
or terminal character. The junior 
college is of the four-year type, cor- 
responding to the last two years of 
high school and the first two years 
of college. First and second year 
high-school courses are offered also, 
in preparation for the four-year 
junior college course. Gulf Park is 
accredited by the Mississippi Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and by the As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States. A 
graduate whose work has_ been 
properly planned may expect Junior 
standing without examinations in 
standard four-year colleges and uni- 
versities. She may, if she prefers, 
include in her junior college course 
special work in music, art, expres- 
sion, home economics, secretarial 
work, or the normal course in phys- 
ical education. The records made 
by many graduates when doing 
more advanced work at other insti- 
tutions testify to the excellency of 
their Gulf Park training. Practi- 
cally all of the junior college fac- 
ulty hold the Master’s degree, and 
all have had years of teaching expe- 
rience as specialists in dealing with 
young women. The curriculum has 
been enriched in the last few years 
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by the addition of courses in social 
problems, geography, journalism, 
and public-school music. A few 
members of the faculty devote their 
time exclusively to college work, but 
a greater number teach both high- 
school and college classes in their 
chosen fields. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


An English educator visiting Gulf 
Park would recognize the emphasis 
which the college places on physical 
education and health. There are 
four highly trained and experienced 
women in charge of this work. All 
sports are intramural and practi- 
cally all students participate in 
them. Each student takes a mini- 
mum of three hours of some phase 
of physical education—water sports, 
land sports, horseback riding, danc- 
ing, archery, tennis, hockey, correc- 
tive gymnastics, posture training, 
and at times even lighter forms of 
exercise, such as hiking in the sun- 
Shine along the sea wall. Gulf Park 
has maintained in its eleven years 
of history an enviable health record. 
We account for this by a delightful 
and healthful climate, perfect arte- 
sian drinking water, and by the em- 
phasis placed on physical education 
and the prevention of disease. The 
county in which Gulf Park is lo- 
cated is said to be the most health- 
ful in the entire South. 


DIVERSIONS 


It is the policy of Gulf Park to 
make possible through student ini- 
tiative, or, if necessary, to provide, 
as many wholesome and joyous di- 
versions as can be made ccnsistent 
with serious school work. Three so- 
rorities, in one of which each girl 
has membership, are the media 
through which social diversions, 
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parties, dances, stunts, etc., are ar- 
ranged. Surprise picnics, beach 
parties, the usual Saturday lunch- 
eons on the campus, drives along 
the historic Old Spanish _ Trail, 
Mardi Gras in New Orleans (Amer- 
ica’s most interesting city), motor 
and sailboat trips on the Gulf, and 
moonlight swims are _ counted 
among the affairs that are remem- 
bered happily by Gulf Park stu- 
dents. 


CARIBBEAN CRUISE 


One other distinctive feature 
might be in evidence to one visiting 
Gulf Park late in March—the an- 
nual Caribbean cruise. Students who 
wish to make this cruise must meet 
certain scholarship requirements. 
They are given special assistance 
preceding and following the cruise, 
and school is conducted four hours 
a day on deck when the ship is at 
sea. The passenger list is composed 
of about one-fifth of the student 
body, their parents and friends, and 
students of previous vears. Havana, 
Jamaica, the Panama Canal Zone, 
and one Central American port are 
visited. Lectures are given so that 
the entire cruise is not only thor- 
oughly enjoyable but has real edu- 
cational value. 

Gulf Park is non-denominational, 
yet the spirit of the institution is 
distinctly religious. We should hope 
to impress our English visitor with 
our ambition to stimulate and cul- 
tivate the best in each student’s per- 
sonality, and to maintain an atmos- 
phere conducive to diversity of in- 
terest and accomplishment on the 
part of the entire student group. 





JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 


The October issue of the Phi 
Delta Kappan contains a compre- 
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hensive summary of Dr. Wyatt W. 
Hale’s extensive investigation of the 
assimilation, success, and attitude 
of junior college graduates who 
have transferred to higher instity- 
tions. This study, upon which Dr. 
Hale spent over two years, is based 
upon detailed records of over four 
thousand graduates of over one 
hundred junior colleges who trans- 
ferred to over three hundred instj- 
tutions of higher learning in al] 
parts of the country. In this inves. 
tigation Dr. Hale had the co-opera- 
tion of the United States Office of 
Education, of the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars, of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, and of Phi Delta Kappa. 
It presents a mass of carefully ana- 
lyzed data regarding the success of 
the preparatory function in various 
types of institutions. The very fa- 
vorable showing made by the pri- 
vate junior colleges in many of the 
measures used is one outstanding 
feature. On the whole the conclu- 
sions are favorable to the junior 
college, but there are many facts 
that will cause the thoughtful jun- 
ior college administrator to ponder. 
Preliminary reports of Dr. Hale’s 
investigation were made at the an- 
nual meetings of the junior college 
association which were held at 
Berkeley in 1930 and at Richmond 
in 1932 and were published in the 
proceedings of those meetings in the 
Junior College Journal. 





CHANGE IN DEANS 


Sister Eugenia, who for several 
years has been Dean of Mount Saint 
Joseph Junior College, St. Joseph, 
Kentucky, has been transferred to 
Washington. Her place is taken this 
vear by Sister Eulalia. 
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Does the Junior College Popularize Education? 


H. EARL PEMBERTON* 


Various studies of the functions 
of the junior college have pointed 
out that one of its outstanding aims 
is the popularizing of higher edu- 
cation. Within the past seven years 
there have been four junior col- 
leges created in Washington. This 
study is an analysis of the extent 
to which these four junior colleges 
have popularized higher education 
in their local communities. 

The measure of popularizing 
higher education used in this study 
is the increase in the percentage of 
local high-school graduates attend- 
ing institutions of higher education. 
In this study the increase in attend- 
ance at higher institutions is in 
terms of the increase in the per- 
centage of each year’s graduates 
who enrolled the following year as 
freshmen in some public institu- 
tion of higher learning in the state 
of Washington. 


CHOICE OF CONTROL CITIES 


As indicated in the figures, there 
was not a constant percentage of 
high-school graduates in Washing- 
ton cities enrolling the following 
year as freshmen in some public in- 
stitution of higher learning. This 
variation in the _ percentage of 
graduates continuing from Aber- 
deen, Centralia, Mount Vernon, and 
Yakima (the cities maintaining 
junior colleges) necessitated the se- 
lection of four control cities. From 
these control cities will be esti- 


* Fellow, department of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los An- 
geles, California. 


mated what the probable trend of 
college enrollment from each city 
would have been had the junior 
college not been established. The 
four cities chosen as the control 
group were’ Everett, Olympia, 
Bremerton, and Wenatchee. 

In the choice of these control 
cities those factors had to be con- 
sidered which cause the variation 
in college enrollments from Cen- 
tralia, Mount Vernon, Yakima, and 
Aberdeen. Certain of these factors 
apply equally to all the cities. The 
wave of popularity of higher edu- 
cation following the war resulted 
in an increase in college enroll- 
ments from all communities. This 
increase in percentage of graduates 
continuing was probably curbed 
somewhat by the growth in high- 
school enrollments and graduations 
and a consequent decline in aver- 
age ability for continuing to college 
work. The raising of standards by 
the state college and university ap- 
plied equally as a curbing factor to 
students in all the cities. 

Probably the most influential 
cause back of the variation is the 
financial ability of these communi- 
ties to send their students to higher 
institutions. Since this financial 
factor is dependent in some cases 
chiefly upon one industry, control 
cities were needed which depended 
upon similar industries. Similar in- 
dustries usually attract the same 
kinds of population groups. It was 
also important to have the cities 
comparable in size of population. 

Everett (population 30,567) was 
chosen as the control city for Aber- 
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deen (population 21,723). They are 
both port cities with lumber as the 
most important industry. The sim- 
ilarity of trends of attendance of 
graduates from these two cities pre- 
vious to the establishment of Grays 
Harbor Junior College indicates the 
adequacy of this comparison (see 
Fig. 4, p. 133). 

Olympia (11,733) was chosen as 
the control city for Centralia 
(8,058). They are located in a di- 
versified agricultural district less 
than fifty miles apart with similar 
products from their industries. The 
only factor liable to influence the 
economic stability of the one com- 
munity as compared with the other 
is the presence of the state capital 
offices at Olympia with an assur- 
ance of a constant salaried income 
from this source. 

Wenatchee (11,627) was chosen 
as the control city for Yakima 
(22,101). While Yakima is twice 
the size of Wenatchee they are both 
in the “small city” class. The prin- 
cipal industry of each community 
is apple raising. The adequacy of 
this comparison is demonstrated by 
the similarity of the trend of college 
and normal school attendance dur- 
ing the several years prior to the 
establishment of Yakima Junior 
College (see Fig. 3, p. 133). 

Bremerton (10,170) was chosen 
as the control city for Mount Vernon 
(3,690). On the face of it this 
choice has little to recommend it 
if the criteria used in the other 
cases are to be used. The popula- 
tion of the two cities is greatly dif- 
ferent. Mount Vernon is located in 
the midst of a farming area so 
dense as to swell the enrollment of 
the high school to that of Bremer- 
ton. In industry the two cities are 
greatly different. Mount Vernon is a 
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dairying community. Bremerton is 
essentially industrial with the fed- 
eral navy yard located there. Mount 
Vernon as a city for which to choose 
a comparable control city offered 
many difficulties. The highly suc- 
cessful organization of the Skagit 
County dairymen and the stability 
of the seed industry have resulted 
in a relatively slight feeling of the 
depression by this community. 
Other dairying communities have 
felt the financial depression more 
seriously. Bremerton was chosen 
because the presence of a federal 
payroll tends to add to the stability 
of the community’s financial con- 
dition just as co-operative dairying 
has aided Mount Vernon. Moreover, 
the two cities are located at about 
the same distance from state in- 
stitutions ‘< higher education. 


SOURCES OF DATA 


The statistics for the size of the 
high-school graduating classes of 
each of these eight cities from 
1922-23 to 1929-30 were obtained 
from the records of the Washing- 
ton State Department of Education. 
Statistics of the number of students 
from these high schools enrolling 
as freshmen in each of the state 
institutions of higher education! 
each year from 1923—24 to 1930-31 
were obtained from the respective 
registrars, while the registrars of 
the junior colleges furnished the 
corresponding data for their insti- 
tutions. 

The influence of each of these 
junior colleges upon the percentage 
of local high-school graduates at- 
tending some public institution of 
higher education in Washington is 


‘University of Washington, Washington 
State College, Bellingham State Normal 
School, Cheney State Normal School, and 
Ellensburg State Normal School. 
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presented below.? Since these jun- 
ior colleges have all been estab- 
lished during different years it is 
necessary to present the data for 
each separately. A summary table 
is presented in conclusion. 


SUMMARY OF COMPARISONS 


Figure 1 presents graphically the 
percentage of high-school graduates 
from Centralia and Olympia enter- 
ing each year as freshmen at some 
public institution of higher educa- 
tion in Washington. The chart in- 
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Fic. 1.—Comparison of the percent- 
age of Centralia and of Olympia high- 
school graduates enrolling as fresh- 
men in Washington public colleges and 
normal schools from 1923-24 to 1930- 
31. Asterisk indicates first year of 
operation of Centralia Junior College. 


dicates for example that slightly 
over 30 per cent of the 1922-23 
Centralia graduates entered as 


2Only the public colleges, junior col- 
leges, and normal schools in the state are 
included in the study. The locations of 
the other colleges such as the College of 
Puget Sound and Whitman College are 
such as to warrant an assumption that 
the factor of student attendance from 
these high schools at these institutions is 
constant. 


freshmen in 1923—24 in some state 
college or normal school. The per- 
centages of freshman entrants each 
year are of high-school graduates of 
the previous school year. Unfortu- 
nately the data at the state schools 
necessary for this study could not 
be obtained for a period earlier 
than 1923-24. Consequently, attend- 
ance from Olympia and Centralia 
can be compared for only two years 
previous to the establishment of 
Centralia Junior College. For these 
two years, 1923-24 and 1924-25, 
the percentage of high-school grad- 
uates continuing their education 
was practically identical. The strik- 
ing rise in percentage of Centralia 
graduates enrolling as freshmen for 
continued education in 1925-26 is 
due to the establishment of Cen- 
tralia Junior College in that year. 
Since the second year of the junior 
college there has been a steady de- 
cline but the percentage of Cen- 
tralia still remains well above that 
of Olympia. 

Figure 2 presents the percentage 
of high-school graduates of Mount 
Vernon and Bremerton who entered 
as freshmen at the state universities 
or normal schools from 1923—24 to 
1930-31. The steep rise in the line 
of Mount Vernon from 1925-26 to 
1926-27 follows the opening of 
Mount Vernon Junior College. 

Figure 3 presents the percentage 
of the high-school graduates of 
Yakima and Wenatchee who en- 
tered as freshmen in the public col- 
leges or normal schools from 1923-— 
24 to 1930-31. The slight rise in the 
curve for Yakima in 1928-29 was 
occasioned by the opening of Yaki- 
ma Junior College. 

Figure 4 presents the percentage 
of the high-school graduates of Ab- 
erdeen and Everett who entered as 
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freshmen in the public colleges or 
normal schools from 1923-24 to 
1930-31. The phenomenal rise in 
the case of Aberdeen in 1930-31 is 
attributable to the opening of Grays 
Harbor Junior College in that year. 
A comparison of the percentages 
of high-school graduates from the 
four junior college cities and the 
four control cities enrolling as 
freshmen in Washington public 
colleges and normal schools pre- 
vious to and after the establish- 
ment of the junior colleges may be 
summarized as follows: 


Record previous to es- Junior 
tablishment of the College Control 
juntor colleges Cities Cities 
Total graduates .......... 2,123 2,741 
Total graduates’ entering 

higher institutions...... 842 936 
Percentage of graduates en- 

ME, sdk cedcdwaedkeens 39.7 34.1 
Normal difference in per- 

centages of graduates en- 

tering higher institutions +5.6 
Record § following es- Junior 
lablishment of the College Control 
junior colleges Cities Cities 
Total graduates .......... 2,020 1,923 
Total graduates’ entering 

higher institutions...... 928 557 
Percentage of graduates en- 

DE Akowawua ane g saad 45.9 29.0 


Difference in percentages 
of graduates entering... +16.9 
Total gain in percentage 
points attributable to the 


SumiOr COLLEME .. 2 oc ccses +11.3 
Percentage of increase in 

graduates entering higher 

BUBERUUNEBOMS 6 ok cccccesss 32.4 


As indicated above, 45.9 per cent 
of the high-school graduates in 
Aberdeen, Centralia, Mount Vernon, 
and Yakima have entered as fresh- 
men in either the local junior col- 
lege or in one of the state schools, 
since the junior colleges were es- 
tablished in their home communi- 
ties, instead of an expected 34.6 
per cent. This represents an in- 
crease of 32.7 per cent over the 
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Fic. 2.—Comparison of the percent- 
age of Mount Vernon and of Bremerton 
high-school graduates’ enrolling as 
freshmen in Washington public col- 
leges and normal schools from 1923- 
24 to 1930-31. Asterisk indicates first 
year of operation of Mount Vernon 
Junior College. 


expected proportion.? This increase 
may be attributed largely if not en- 
tirely to the organization of Junior 
colleges in these communities. 
Were the legal status of these 
new colleges definitely established, 
and the financial and advisory aid 
of the state given to them as in 
some states, there is no reasonable 
doubt that this percentage of in- 


3 As measured by this same technique 
the percentage of increase in college at- 
tendance from high schools in each of the 
junior college cities is as follows: Cen- 
tralia 31.2, Mt. Vernon 69.5, Yakima 2.8, 
and Aberdeen 114.9. These figures are re- 
liable only in so far as the control meas- 
ures are valid. 
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crease would be much greater. Cer- 
tainly these new institutions, even 
under unfavorable circumstances, 
have more than justified their ex- 
istence by enabling this increased 
percentage of financially handi- 
capped students to continue their 
education. 

The probable value of a specific 
junior college in_ popularizing 
higher education would seem to be 
dependent upon several local fac- 
tors, including the proximity of 
recognized colleges, the financial 
condition of the community, etc. 
What a junior college can mean in 
the way of increased opportunity 
for students living far away from 
a state school and whose parents 
are dependent on a bankrupt lum- 
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Fic. 3—Comparison of the percent- 
age of Yakima and of Wenatchee high- 
school graduates enrolling as freshmen 
in Washington public colleges and 
normal schools from 1923-24 to 1930- 
31. Asterisk indicates first year of 
operation of Yakima Junior College. 
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Fig. 4.—Comparison of the percent- 
age of Aberdeen and of Everett high- 
school graduates enrolling as freshmen 
in Washington public colleges and nor- 
mal schools from 1923-24 to 1930-31. 
Asterisk indicates first year of opera- 
tion of Grays Harbor Junior College. 


bering industry is brought out in 
the case of Aberdeen where in spite 
of the uncertain legal status of the 
college and with only local support 
there was more than a hundred per 
cent increase the first year in the 
percentage of high-school gradu- 
ates going on with their education 
because of the creation of college 
facilities at home. 





NORFOLK DISCONTINUED 


After operating four years, the 
public junior college at Norfolk, Ne- 
braska, has been discontinued by 
order of the Board of Education. 
During the past summer two special 
elections were held at Norfolk for 
the purpose of giving legal sanction 
to the junior college, but in each 
election the junior college proposal 
failed to carry. 

















National Junior College Fraternities 


ETHLYN W. HOPKINS* AND EDWARD R. McGUIRE} 


The development of the national 
junior college fraternity and soror- 
ity has almost paralleled that of the 
junior college. This fraternal move- 
ment is not nearly as new as the 
recognized junior college but is as 
old and has behind it the traditions 
and dignity of the private boarding 
schools, from which have developed 
some of our leading junior colleges. 
At the time when the first step was 
taken to standardize the institutions 
offering two years of college work, 
the organizations then functioning 
took a decided step to keep abreast 
of the movement; charters were 
withdrawn from schools which of- 
fered only high-school instruction. 
From that time on the sorority and 
the fraternity in the standard junior 
college have developed a program 
to care for the social and scholastic 
needs of the student. 


FRATERNITY IDEALS 


The presence of national fraternal 
groups in the junior college offers 
the right kind of environment and 
encouragement to the student dur- 
ing the formative years. It is in the 
years immediately following high 
school that one needs definite, sym- 
pathetic, and understanding friends, 
companions, and instructors. The 
opportunity for fraternity life is 


* Grand Worthy Matron, Sigma Iota Chi 
sorority, 5234 Devonshire Avenue, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

+ Grand President, Phi Sigma Nu frater- 
nity, 4564 Oakenwald Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


just as important to the junior col- 
lege student as it is for the fresh- 
man or sophomore in the university, 
Indeed, it is more so, for it gives the 
student an opportunity for the par- 
liamentary and leadership training 
while in his junior college career, 
whereas the university groups are 
directed by junior and senior mem- 
bers. While the public junior col- 
lege student is often enabled to re- 
main at home while attending col- 
lege, he is also in need of special 
training and outside supervision 
through groups with trained lead- 
ers and uplifting programs to cre- 


ate higher scholastic standards, 
stronger college spirit, and social 
development. 


In the private junior college it is 
desirable that the student shall have 
the same advantages as his uni- 
versity brother or sister. During 
student days the junior college 
fraternal group gives opportunities 
for discussion of events and for 
co-operation in college projects. It 
is also a great incentive for further 
progress. The fraternity has high 
ideals and demands high grades in 
all subjects, thus giving a deeper 
feeling of co-operation with the col- 
lege. The fraternity standards nat- 
urally cause the student to put 
forth continually the greatest effort 
for the best scholarship and best 
standards of living. 

The adoption of Greek letters by 
the oldest existing college frater- 
nity, Phi Beta Kappa, at the College 
of William and Mary in 1776, was 
no mere accident but represented 
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the desire of the founders to operate 
their brotherhood on the foundation 
of the outstanding characteristics 
of Greek life: the admiration for 
the best, an eagerness for knowl- 
edge, a profound sense of order, 
love of beauty, and a rare genius 
for friendships. The expressed pur- 
poses and ideals of the fraternity 
and sorority furnish the ethical 
background against which the life 
of the chapter and its members is 
carried on. 

To hold a well-knit group of 
youth together in any vital relations 
to each other in the midst of the 
tremendously active life outside the 
college, something besides mere 
social activity must have brought 
them together. There is needed 
some community of intellectual in- 
terest and aspiration, some definite 
objective besides club life, some 
object of common earnestness to 
give to the chapter the inner unity 
that alone makes a fraternity a 
vital force in its college community 
and in the lives of its members. In 
each organization dignified and 
constructive ritual services are a 
part of the interests, bringing the 
highest Christian ideals to the at- 
tention of the members. 


FACULTY CONTROL 


The secrecy involved in the mod- 
ern junior college fraternal group 
is nothing more than keeping from 
the non-members the motto for 
which the letters of the organiza- 
tion stand, the base from which the 
group program is evolved. Few 
college executives are unaware of 
the work of these organizations, for 
unlike the university fraternal 
groups the junior college chapters 
are directly under the control and 
influence of the college administra- 
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tors and members of the faculty. 
Each chapter is under the guidance 
of a faculty sponsor, chosen with 
the sanction of the college president 
or dean. Through the sponsor the 
national council of each organiza- 
tion keeps the college administra- 
tion informed of the program set 
forth for the local chapter. This 
program is positive and construc- 
tive, socially, morally, and scholas- 
tically. This close connection be- 
tween faculty sponsor and national 
council gives the college viewpoint 
to the national officers who are 
endeavoring to influence the college 
members in making the most of 
their opportunities. The president 
of a well-known Mississippi college 
wrote to the national president of 
Sigma Iota Chi: “.... It has been 
my personal experience that the 
national officers of your organiza- 
tion have co-operated in every way 
in promoting a high standard of 
scholarship and conduct among the 
students. We have found the visits 
of these officers always stimulating 
and helpful.” 

Through the faculty sponsor the 
academic grades of each student for 
each term are forwarded to the na- 
tional council. Thus a close check 
is kept on the scholastic standards 
of the chapters and members, af- 
fording an opportunity for felici- 
tations for good -*work, and for 
encouragement and inspiration to 
the lagging student. Where indif- 
ference is shown the membership 
badge is lifted through the faculty 
sponsor and is held until the scho- 
lastic record becomes satisfactory. 
Each national group demands a 
satisfactory scholastic standing for 
initiation as well as for continued 
active membership. Grades are 
posted on the college bulletin board 
so that the standing of each group 
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is made public before the student 
body. Good chapter scholastic rec- 
ords are given national recognition. 


CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 


Each chapter carries out a local 
and a national project each year. 
The local project may be such as 
keeping the campus neat or furnish- 
ing library books. The national 
project may be the compiling of a 
group of songs for the use of all 
chapters of the organization or the 
development of original ritual serv- 
ices for Memorial Day, Easter, etc. 
In keeping with a desire to stress 
the cultural background of Phi 
Sigma Nu, the fraternity is en- 
couraging the development of chap- 
ter libraries. The courtesy book, 
designed and outlined by Sigma Iota 
Chi, has brought fine results and 
has attracted the attention of many 
junior college administrators. Each 
year Sigma [ota Chi chapters spon- 
sor a courtesy project, such as 
standing in the presence of a faculty 
member or older person, or spe- 
cializing in “quiet voices.” ‘These 
programs and projects not only 
penetrate the active chapters of the 
organizations but are also felt and 
adapted by the entire student body 
in many colleges. 

Some chapters are advised to 
have a literary chairman, who pro- 
vides some literary contribution for 
each ritual meeting. Special awards 
are given to the chapter having the 
highest scholastic records for each 
year, to the chapter members 
putting the most into the develop- 
ment of the active chapters, and to 
chapters co-operating the most with 
the college and the fraternity. It is 
evident that only through national 
organizations can college students 
be offered the most in highly-devel- 


oped group programs; no purely 
local organization can give that 
broad, Americanizing experience of 
contacts with fellow-Americans ip 
junior colleges. The contact with 
students in other states of the 
Union, through correspondence, 
through fraternal magazines, 
through national conventions, and 
through visits, not only broadens 
the viewpoint of the junior college 
student, thus preventing provincial- 
ism and making him a more 
intelligent and better American 
citizen, but also is highly influential 
in the maintenance of the ideals 
and standards of the organization. 

The national chapters are very 
closely supervised by the national 
councils. Reports are received from 
the faculty sponsors, and monthly 
or .semimonthly reports are re- 
quired from the active chapters. A 
contact that is helpful and forceful 
is felt by the active chapter and 
the sponsor through correspond- 
ence, through national conventions, 
and through the annual inspection 
of each active chapter. 


ALUMNI RELATIONS 


One of the problems of most jun- 
ior colleges has been to hold the 
interest of alumni. Without doubt 
the fraternal groups have done 
more to solve this problem than any 
other student activity. The fact 
that the first two college years are 
the most impressionable has been 
recognized, and consequently every 
effort is put forth to appeal to the 
best in the hearts and minds of the 
students. That these efforts have 
not been in vain is definitely shown 
by the continued interest of the 
alumni in the college and in the 
active members of the chapter. All 
national groups support magazines 
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which are distributed to active and 
alumni members; Sigma Iota Chi’s 
Parchment is a quarterly; The Phi 
Sigma Nu of Phi Sigma Nu is a 
semiannual, while the other groups 
publish annuals, augmented by 
periodical alumni papers. This 
medium is of great importance in 
keeping alumni in contact with the 
college and its activities. This spirit 
of brotherhood and sisterhood gives 
q definite link to the junior college 
graduate, and encourages his visits 
to the college. The administration 
and faculty may change, but each 
year enriches the memories of fra- 
ternity and sorority active member- 
ship. 

The interest of alumni is further 
encouraged by the maintenance of 
alumni chapters or alumni clubs. 
These groups do much to supple- 
ment the work of the active chap- 
ters; in many cases they join with 
the college chapters in supporting 
the national philanthropic pro- 
grams, supplying milk to needy 
city children, caring for orphan 
children, furnishing books for the 
college libraries. Sigma Iota Chi 
has five college scholarships with 
two additional scholarships that 
are maintained by the organized 
alumnae members over the entire 
United States. In all cases the 
scholarships are offered to students 
outside the membership of the or- 
ganization and are administered 
through the college offices. Each 
year sees more stress placed on the 
alumni phase of fraternal opera- 
tion; each group has placed this 
work in the hands of a definite of- 
ficer. For instance, Phi Sigma Nu 
maintains the Phi Sigma Nu Na- 
tional Alumni Association, which 
includes alumni in all parts of 
the nation, reaching not only the 
alumni in organized alumni chap- 


ters, but also the individual alumni 
in approximately twenty-four states 
of the Union. 


PANHELLENIC COUNCIL 


The six national junior college 
organizations have combined in the 
National College Panhellenic Coun- 
cil for the development of standards 
for junior college groups, which 
shall improve the conditions of so- 
rority and fraternity life and inter- 
fraternity relationship. Under this 
Council, policies, plans, require- 
ments for membership and _ for: 
chapters are adopted for all na- 
tional groups. Through the local 
Panhellenic Council the National 
Panhellenic stimulates a _ healthy 
scholastic rivalry between the or- 
ganizations. National College Pan- 
hellenic influence has been felt, 
through one or more chapters of its 
member organizations, in twenty- 
six states, in junior colleges from 
coast to coast and from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, in 
public junior colleges both city 
and state, and in private and in 
denominational institutions. All 
chapters operate under college ap- 
proval and supervision and co- 
operate with the local Panhellenic 
for the good of the college. 

National junior college fraterni- 
ties and sororities have never in 
any way been connected with high- 
school organizations; junior college 
fraternities have taken the same 
attitude of discouragement toward 
high-school groups as is felt by the 
university fraternal organizations. 
The junior college fraternity and 
sorority is directed and led by col- 
lege trained men and women who 
are giving much time to the ethical, 
scholastic, and social training of the 
college youth of America. 

















The Administration of Student Activities 


ALFRED CHRISTENSEN * 


Student activities have grown to 
be an essential and accepted part 
of the educational program of the 
junior college. It is no longer a 
question of “shall we or shall we 
not have student activities?” They 
are here to stay and it is essential 
that they be so controlled and di- 
rected as to produce the greatest 
educational value. The organiza- 
tion for their control and direction 
should be sound. This description 
of the organization for the control 
of activities is based upon data se- 
cured in visits to eighteen junior 
colleges in six states and from 
questionnaires returned from sixty- 
three.' 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICIALS 
RESPONSIBLE 


Only 33 per cent of the seventy- 
seven colleges reporting indicate 
that there is some official, other 
than the dean, whose particular 
responsibility is the oversight of all 
student activities. In the remainder 
the general oversight of the activi- 
ties program rests with the dean 
himself. It appears that the general 
oversight of student activities is 
most often the duty of the adminis- 
trative head of the college. Some 
use is made of special officials for 
that purpose, four colleges report- 
ing a special faculty adviser of ac- 


* District Superintendent, Crockett, Cali- 
fornia. 

*For further details regarding these 
colleges and data collected by them see 
the article by the same author in the Jun- 
ior College Journal (October 1932), III, 13. 


tivities. In two large colleges a 
“dean of junior college activities” 
was reported. According to the adq- 
ministrators interviewed, the ap- 
pointment of a single individual to 
the position of general manager of 
all activities has met with success, 

The title of the administrative 
officer responsible for the adminis- 
tration of student activities in the 
seventy-seven junior colleges was as 
follows: 


Number of 


Title Colleges 

Dean of the junior college...... 50 
SS, eee 5 
Faculty advisors of activities.. 4 
Deans: dean of men and dean of 

er ee ee rr 3 
Assistant dean of the college... 3 
Dean of junior college activi- 

ee er ee 2 
Superintendent of schocls...... 2 
Commitiee on student activities. 1 
a fk ee er eer 1 
President of the college........ 1 
Social director of the college... 1 
Vice-principal of the high school 1 
Principal of the junior college. 1 


The use of a committee on activi- 
ties does not seem to be a general 
procedure, as 40 per cent of the 
colleges report that they have no 
such committee. In the forty-four 
colleges having such a committee 
it varies in size from three to nine- 
teen members, with a median of 
eight. This committee is respon- 
sible to the dean in 79 per cent of 
the colleges, placing the dean in a 
position of direct responsibility for 
the conduct of the activities pro- 
gram. 

The committee in charge of stu- 
dent activities varies considerably 
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from college to college in the part 
of its membership drawn from the 
faculty. Three institutions report 
that the committee has no faculty 
members and eight report that it 
has no student members. In six- 
teen cases the number of faculty 
members equals or exceeds the 
number of student members, while 
in the remaining twenty-eight cases 
the number of student members ex- 
ceeds the number of faculty mem- 
bers. It would seem difficult to 
reconcile the modern ideas of the 
importance and educational value 
of student activities with the entire 
lack of faculty sUpervision, control, 
and stimulation that is found in 
colleges having little or no faculty 
representation on the committee. 
Similarly the greatest values would 
probably not be realized in a col- 
lege where the activities were domi- 
nated by an unsympathetic faculty 
committee. 


THE ATHLETIC PROGRAM 


The structure for controlling the 
athletic program is of two general 
types: first, the “personal” type 
wherein the coach, director of ath- 
letics, or a similar official is in 
charge of the athletic program and 
acts subject to the approval of the 
administrative head of the college; 
second, the “board” type wherein 
a board of athletic control or a 
similar board directs athletic af- 
fairs. The first type of control is 
found in fifty-three and the second 
in nineteen of the seventy-two col- 
leges for which data were obtained. 

Only twelve colleges sent in re- 
ports concerning the composition 
of their board of athletic control. 
The board ranged in size from three 
to eleven members and in ten cases 
out of the twelve had more faculty 
members than student members. 


Evidently the junior college faculty 
has taken a firm hold on the con- 
trol of the athletic program, ex- 
ercising greater control than is 
usually the case on the same level 
in arts colleges and universities. 
The junior college has an oppor- 
tunity to develop a vital and worth- 
while athletic program on_ the 
collegiate level. 


STUDENT ACTIVITY FINANCE 


In 21 per cent of the eighty col- 
leges for which data were secured 
there was no centralized control of 
student activity finances, each or- 
ganization being allowed to handle 
its own funds. In the remaining 79 
per cent of the colleges some form 
of centralized control was in opera- 
tion, this control most often taking 
the form of a voucher or requisition 
system requiring the approval of 
the administrative head of the col- 
lege or his representative. Cen- 
tralized control is undoubtedly 
advantageous. Without it, there is 
difficulty in preventing wasteful 
social expenditures on the college 
level. 

Fifty-six junior colleges reported 
the amount of the student activities 
fee. It varied from $1.00 to $6.00 
per semester, with a median of 
$3.88. The most frequently oc- 
curring amounts were $2.50 and 
$5.00, which were found in fifteen 
and nineteen cases’ respectively. 
Evidently the amount of the fee is 
arbitrarily determined, as the pre- 
dominance of these even amounts 
would not be expected if the amount 
were determined upon the basis of 
need. In one college, however, the 
annual budget was made up and 
approved and then the amount of 
the fee necessary was determined 
from the total amount of the budget 
as a basis. 
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STUDENT COUNCILS 


Seventy-three per cent of the col- 
leges report that they have a stu- 
dent council or similar organization. 
Practically all of the larger colleges 
have a council, the 27 per cent hav- 
ing no council being for the most 
part the smaller colleges. Just how 
a large college could satisfactorily 
and democratically manage its stu- 
dent affairs without some form of 
student executive body is not clear. 

Thirty-four replies out of fifty 
submitted gave “the general control 
of student affairs” as the function 
of the student council. “Acting as 
a liaison agency between students 
and faculty’ was second, with a 
frequency of nine; “maintenance of 
morale and conduct” was _ third, 
with five; and “fas an advisory body, 
making suggestions to the faculty” 
also had five responses. 

In general the respondents had a 
rather high opinion of the value of 
student councils, as 80 per cent of 
them indicated that they thought 
them to be either “very valuable” 
or “valuable” while only 20 per cent 
of them thought them to be of 
“little value” or of “no value.” The 
student council seems to have the 
indorsement of those who work 
with it in the colleges. 





JOHNSTOWN INTRAMURAL 
PROGRAM 


After experimenting for five 
years with intercollegiate compe- 
tition in basketball, for both men 
and women, and in track and foot- 
ball for men, the Johnstown Junior 
College of the University of Pitts- 
burgh has adopted a broad intra- 
mural sports program. The new 
program will be administered by a 
joint committee of faculty members 
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and students. In a recent question- 
naire the students voted ten to one 
in favor of the intramural plan. 

In order to give a favorable hour 
an extensive sports period will be 
set aside during the regular class 
schedule each Friday. It has always 
been difficult to conduct these ac- 
tivities at Johnstown after school 
hours on account of the large num- 
ber of students who commute or 
are employed. The new class sched- 
ule will afford an open period of 
almost two hours during which the 
formal games will be played. The 
men students will probably be 
grouped into at least the following 
teams for each sport: business 
administration, education, college, 
and engineering. It is possible that 
these may be grouped as a college 
league and that a class league may 
be added consisting of freshmen, 
sophomores, and “other” students. 
Women students will be similarly 
srouped. Men’s sports will probably 
include tennis, both outdoor and in- 
door, volley ball, basketball, swim- 
ming, and track. Women’s sports 
may include archery, tennis, volley 
ball, basketball, and indoor baseball. 

It is probable that similar pro- 
grams will be conducted in the 
Erie and Uniontown junior col- 
leges of the University of Pitts- 
burgh and that the year’s activities 
will be brought to a climax by com- 
petition among the three junior col- 
leges with large groups of students 
making trips between the centers. 
Relations of this type between the 
Uniontown and Johnstown junior 
colleges during the last year have 
been featured by social events as 
well as competitive athletics. The 
program for 1932-33 represents an 
outgrowth of this preliminary trial 
of the intramural program. 
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Objectives of Junior College Debating 


P. MERVILLE LARSON* 


With an increasing popularity of 
debating as an activity it behooves 
those of us in the field of junior 
college speech work to take stock. 
When one college last season de- 
bated nearly a hundred times as 
compared with another with only 
qa scant half-score times, we need 
to analyze what is going on and 
what we are striving to reach. What 
I shall say is based largely on ob- 
servations in the Kansas-Missouri- 
Oklahoma area and my own per- 
sonal theories. The latter may or 
may not be sound, but at any rate 
I believe they will make for better 
debating. Also, may I add that they 
are not entirely original; I have 
simply copied what I have observed 
in the more’ successful debate 
coaches. 

Before going into our problems 
in debate may I remind you that 
the junior college is one unit of 
secondary education, the object of 
which is to give a broad, basic 
training and not a highly special- 
ized professional preparation. My 
first point then is that debating 
should include as many as possible 
in its fold; in brief, the greatest 
good for the greatest number. Not 
a few debate coaches in junior col- 
leges have carried with them the 
method too long used by both uni- 
versity and high-school coaches. 
Debate tryouts are held early in the 
fall by having all those interested 
prepare and deliver an argumenta- 


* Instructor in speech, Hutchinson Jun- 
ior College, Hutchinson, Kansas. This 
paper was presented before the junior col- 
lege section of the National Association of 
Teachers of Speech. 


tive speech on the current debate 
question, or perhaps some question 
of several years’ vintage. The coach 
makes a selection of four to eight 
debaters from this tryout, providing 
of course that many have tried out. 
From my own observations, how- 
ever, persons frequently have to be 
drafted for tryouts where such a 
system obtains. After the selections 
have been made, the team pairings 
are made, each side preparing on 
one side of one question only, and 
the debate season is on. The teams 
frequently debate only two or three 
times during the season, and at 
these times very likely they deliver 
speeches carefully prepared by the 
debate coach or some commercial 
research bureau. The result is a 
marionette show not too beautifully 
produced, the strings being pulled 
by the respective coaches. The net 
result of the whole procedure is: 
Four to eight persons, who likely 
did not especially need the training, 
becoming good parrots; develop- 
ment of bigoted and narrow minds 
which have worked on only one side 
of the question; perhaps the win- 
ning of a few honors for the college; 
the killing of any extensive interest 
in forensic activities. 

Doubtless many will say this is 
an exaggerated picture, yet it is 
one which does prevail in some 
quarters. It is, however, contrary 
to the underlying principle of the 
junior college. 


BENEFIT TO GREATEST NUMBER 


Now how shall the benefit be ex- 
tended to the greatest number? If 
possible, a class should be organ- 
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ized at such a time as will permit 
as many as possible who are in- 
terested to enroll. This should be 
a course in the fundamentals of 
argumentation and debate. These 
fundamentals can be more effec- 
tively developed through having a 
concrete question on which to work. 
Further application can be made by 
having a number of rounds of class 
debates with decisions and speak- 
ers’ rankings given by both instruc- 
tor and students. This stimulates 
attention by the debaters and pro- 
motes a greater value to a greater 
number. 

To avoid narrow and bigoted de- 
baters, as well as to develop better 
debating, all that is necessary is to 
change the debaters from side to 
side and from team to team. This 
year I am not permitting a single 
member of my squad to participate 
in intercollegiate contests twice suc- 
cessively on the same side of the 
question. Also I am not permitting 
a person to debate longer than two 
weeks with the same team mate 
in the early part of the season; later 
the pairings are made more perma- 
nent. Debating on only the side of 
the question in which one believes 
is mere contentiousness and defeats 
the object of debate. Every debater 
must recognize that every good de- 
bate question has two sides with 
valid arguments on each side. 

To extend further the sphere of 
experience, tryouts should be held 
shortly previous to each intercol- 
legiate contest, if the tryout method 
must be used. A preferable method 
is for the coach to make the selec- 
tion on general attitude and ability, 
keeping in mind always that every 
member of the squad who works 
consistently should be permitted to 
engage in at least one intercollegiate 
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contest, and as many more as pos. 
sible. One thing that should never 
become the sole object of debate js 
winning; if any one thing should 
become dominant it is training, It 
is not my contention that training 
should be at the expense of winning, 
but that winning will be a result of 
training. 

With a large number on the 
squad and selections made for each 
debate or debate trip, keener com- 
petition results in better debating, 
At the same time the co-operative 
effort of the whole group makes for 
more effective debating, a result of 
the attitude that victories are not 
the primary objective. These selec- 
tions may occasionally result in dis- 
appointments to some members of 
the squad, but the University of 
Hard Knocks includes the junior 
college; real sportsmanship and an 
appreciation of life situations re- 
sults. The very fact that selections 
are made for each debate or debate 
trip individually makes for more 
opportunity for a greater number 
and this in turn stimulates more in- 
terest in debate and sustains inter- 
est over a longer period. 


STUDY MANY QUESTIONS 


A second objective is to develop 
informed and enlightened individ- 
uals. Many of the suggestions given 
previously tend to promote this. A 
further means is to work on as 
many questions as is feasible. One 
college with which I am familiar is 
debating fourteen questions during 
the current season. This is of 
course impossible in most junior 
colleges, but a half dozen are pos- 
sible, if I may be permitted to judge 
from my own experience. 

A third objective is training to 
meet new and unusual life situa- 
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tions. This may simply be a phase 
of the first one suggested. How- 
ever, changing from side to side, 
from question to question, from one 
case to another all tend to develop 
this as well as the other objectives. 
Extempore debating and debating 
from outlines rather than from 
written speeches help a debater in 
this adaptation to circumstances. 

Thus briefly I have mentioned a 
few objectives. They are not ex- 
clusive nor exhaustive, nor do I 
maintain that the means given for 
attaining them are the best, but I do 
know they will work. This year our 
debate squad numbers eighteen as 
compared with six two years ago; 
we have had fifty-two debates thus 
far on two questions in which four- 
teen persons have participated; of 
these nine have been non-decision 
debates, and twenty-eight of the re- 
mainder were in the winning col- 
umn. 

It is my hope that debating in 
junior colleges may not inherit the 
evils which have attended debating 
in high schools and colleges. We 
have an institution without tradi- 
tions of the past; we have an insti- 
tution which can be a pioneer in 
any field in which it chooses; may 
we choose to lead in the field of 
debate and forensic activities. Let 
us make debating a real construc- 
tive force in secondary education 
by emphasizing its educational 
value rather than its contest and 
exhibitional value. 





AVERETT COLLEGE TRAINING 


Averett College, Danville, Vir- 
ginia, will celebrate next year its 
seventy-fifth anniversary. For near- 
ly three-score years this institution 
was operated as a four-year college. 


More than fifteen years ago the trus- 
tees were convinced that there was 
a large place for the junior college, 
and reorganized the institution on 
that basis. One of the distinct con- 
tributions of Averett, which has 
been made in the last six years un- 
der the administration of President 
J. W. Cammack, is in the field of 
teacher training. Five years ago, 
out of fourteen private junior col- 
leges in Virginia, none was offering 
the required education courses for 
the Normal Professional Certificate. 
If young women wished to prepare 
in a Virginia college to teach in the 
grammar schools they were com- 
pelled to attend a state school to 
secure their training. In 1928 Aver- 
ett put in the required education 
courses, including work in a demon- 
stration school, and it was accred- 
ited after one year by the State 
Board of Education. In 1929 Aver- 
ett had in its senior class the first 
graduates with the Normal Profes- 
sional Certificate from a_ private 
school in Virginia. Three other Vir- | 
ginia junior colleges have since put 
in the same education courses and 
had the work accepted by the State 
Board of Education. Averett was 
one of three colleges in Virginia, of 
all grades, that had last year no 
vacant rooms in the dormitories. 
The boarding enrollment this ses- 
sion is the largest in seventy-four 
years and has overrun the dormi- 
tory capacity. 





IDAHO ENROLLMENT 


In October an enrollment of 792 
students, an increase of 10 per cent 
over the same time last year, was 
reported at the Southern Branch of 
the University of Idaho, at Poca- 
tello. 














Success in Engineering and Architecture 


H. D. MYERS* 


The purpose of this investigation 
was to study the performance of the 
students who have come from the 
junior colleges of the state of Minne- 
sota to the College of Engineering 
and Architecture of the University 
of Minnesota. The investigation was 
limited to those students who had 
completed their first two years’ 
work before coming to the Univer- 
sity and thus entered the junior 
class. That is, the study was limited 
to the finished product of the junior 
colleges. 

Records were available for two 
years or more for the groups which 
entered the College in the fall quar- 
ters of the years 1928-29 and 1929- 
30. There were twenty-eight men 
who entered during the period and 
who remained in residence at least 
one quarter. 

Twenty-one, 75 per cent, of the 
twenty-eight have graduated. The 
investigation of the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Educa- 
tion found that 61 per cent of the 
students at the beginning of the 
junior year would finish at the end 
of the fourth year. This was the 
average of fifty colleges. Mr. O. W. 
Potter found in his investigation of 
the class entering the College of 
Engineering and Architecture, in 
1924, that 50 per cent of those 
classed as juniors finished at the 
end of the fourth year. 

Seven of the twenty-eight, one- 


* Assistant Professor of Drawing and 
Descriptive Geometry, College of Engineer- 
ing and Architecture, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


| fourth of the group, were elected to 


Tau Beta Pi. Membership in Tay 
Beta Pi is limited to one-ninth of 
the class and averages one-tenth of 
the class. 

Of the seven who have not gradu- 
ated, three have been on probation, 
one, twice, and two, three times, 
The graduates have not been on 
probation. 

Mr. Potter, in his investigation of 
the classes from 1924 to 1928, found 
that the ninety men who were grad- 
uated in fourteen quarters or less 
had an average of 1.25 honor points 
per credit. This value has been as- 
sumed as the college average in 
Table I although it is higher than 
the actual college average, as it in- 
cludes only graduates. 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF THE GRADES OF THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE STUDENTS MADE IN 
THE COLLEGE WITH THE COLLEGE 


AVERAGE 

Non- Per- 
Grad- grad- To- cent- 
uates uates_ tals age 

Higher than the col- 
lege average .... 15 1 16 57.1 

Lower than the col- 
lege average .... 6 6 12 42.9 
21 7 28 106.0 


As a group the students who 
came from the junior colleges were 
somewhat better than the general 
college average. Of the graduates, 
71.5 per cent were better than the 
college average. 

One-fifth of the junior college 
students made better records in the 
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Success in Engineering and Architecture 


TABLE II 


COMPARISON OF THE REcoRD MADE IN 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGES WITH THE REc- 
orp MADE IN THE COLLEGE OF ENGI- 
NEERING AND ARCHITECTURE 


Non- Per- 
Grad- grad- To- cent- 
uates uates tals age 


Higher record in the 
College of Engi- 
neering and Ar- 
chitecture ....... 6 0 6 91.4 

Equal record in the 
College of Engi- 
neering and Ar- 
chitecture ....... 4 1 

Lower record in the 
College of Engi- 
neering and Ar- 
chitecture ....... 11 


21 


ad | 
—_ 
“I 
io) 


60.8 


28 100.0 
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—~ 
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University than they did in their 


junior colleges. Another fifth 
equaled the records made in the 
junior colleges. Notwithstanding 


the assumption that the smaller col- 
leges are more liberal in their grad- 
ing, 40 per cent of the group made 
an equal or better record in the 
University. 

Tables III and IV show the varia- 
tion of the group from one year to 
the next. Of the group entering in 
1928, approximately one-third made 
a poorer record in the University 
than they did in the junior colleges; 
while of the group entering in 1929, 
three-fourths made poorer records 
in the University. 


TABLE III 


COMPARISON OF THE RECORD MADE IN 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGES WITH THE RECc- 
ORD MADE IN THE ENGINEERING COL- 
LEGE BY THE MEN WHO ENTERED IN 
THE FALL OF 1928 


Gradu- Percent- 
ates age 
Higher record in college...... 3 27.4 
Equal record in college...... 4 36.3 
Lower record in college...... 4 36.3 
11 100.0 
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Since there is such a large varia- 
tion, the investigation should be 
carried over a period of years to 
arrive at an approximately true 
average. 

TABLE IV 


COMPARISON OF THE REcorpD MADE IN 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGES WITH THE RECc- 
ORD MADE IN THE ENGINEERING COL- 
LEGE BY THE MEN WuHuo ENTERED IN 
THE FALL OF 1929 

Non- Per- 
Grad- grad- To- cent- 


uates uates tals age 
Higher record in 
a ee way 3 0 3 17.6 
Equal record in 
ee idteanses 0 1 1 5.9 
Lower record in 
es 7 6 13 76.5 





10 7 17 100.0 


From the group studied it ap- 
pears that the men from the junior 
colleges of Minnesota are as well 
able to carry on the work of the 
last two years in the College of En- 
gineering and Architecture as the 
men who take all their work at the 
University. 

When 40 per cent of the group 
make an equal or better record in 
the University it would appear that 
the junior colleges are not any more 
liberal in their grading than are 
the departments in the College of 
Engineering and Architecture. 





BEULAH COLLEGE, CALIFORNIA 


“No unemployment at Beulah 
this year!” We are disappointing 
the depression this time, for every 
member of Beulah College who 
wanted or needed work this year 
has found a job. Places have been 
so well supplied that a sign, reading, 
“‘Wanted—a girl to cook dinners,” 
was posted on the bulletin board for 
two whole days—unanswered !— 
Beulah College Echo. 

















Remedial Reading for Junior College Students 


H. D. BEHRENS* 


For a number of years special at- 
tention has been directed to those 
freshmen who without special help 
cannot remain in college on ac- 
count of low marks. A number of 
important experiments have _ al- 
ready been carried out with the 
primary purpose of improving the 
reading ability of college students. 
Almost without exception, positive 
results have been attained. 

In the last few years attention 
has been given to a special class at 
Ohio State University, directed by 
Dr. L. C. Pressey, where the stu- 
dent might learn adequate meth- 
ods of study. Since these classes 
have come into existence, investiga- 
tions have shown that not only were 
correct methods of study on the 
part of the students lacking, but 
also adequate reading habits, which 
are necessary to do college work 
successfully. In order to remedy 
the defects in the students’ read- 
ing habits, certain other methods 
and drill exercises have been used 
which have proved successful. 

The study presented in _ this 
article was undertaken with the 
purpose of finding the effects of 
remedial drill in reading, in terms 
of scholarship, upon the work done 
by freshmen. 


SELECTION OF STUDENTS 


The selection of students was 
made on the basis of two reading 
tests. One was given in connection 


* Instructor and special assistant in 
remedial work, Department of Psychology, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


with the University Intelligence 
Test; the other of a different type 
was administered a day later. Those 
freshmen who scored in the lowest 
fourth on both of the reading tests 
were selected as the group to be 
used for this experiment. There 
were 531 such students. This en- 
tire group of 531 poor readers was 
divided into experimental and con- 
trol sections, by taking every odd- 
numbered individual for the control 
section and every even-numbered 
individual for the experimental sec- 
tion from a list of the entire group 
arranged in order of scores on the 
Intelligence Test. There were, orig- 
inally, 265 students in one group 
and 266 in the other. Over 50 from 
each group either dropped out of 
school before the end of the quar- 
ter or else were incomplete in their 
work either in the fall or winter 
quarters; these cases had to be 
dropped. The control group shrank 
from these causes to a final total of 
213. In the experimental group 
there was loss not only from stu- 
dents dropping out, or being incom- 
plete in their work, but also from 
students who did not attend the 
course. The final number of trained 
students was only 139. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


In order to adjust the materials 
to all reading abilities of the va- 
rious students, reading exercises 
from the sixth grade through the 
college level were used. This read- 
ing matter was taken from texl- 
books that were used in the sixth, 
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Remedial Reading for Junior College Students 


seventh, and eighth grades, the 
high school, and college. 

This material was grouped into 
five projects, each of which had a 
different purpose. The purpose of 
Project One was to find the main 
idea underlying a number of para- 
graphs; that of Project Two, to 
select all the important ideas from 
qa number of paragraphs; while that 
of Project Three was to provide 
practice in organizing short pas- 
sages into the form of an outline. 
Project Four was for the purpose 
of increasing speed of reading, and 
Project Five was to organize into 
an outline entire chapters of ma- 
terial from which the student pre- 
pared his daily lessons. 

Each of the above-mentioned 
projects was subdivided into the 
three levels of elementary, high- 
school, and college reading mate- 
rial. There were from eight to 
fifteen forms at each level so as to 
provide adequate practice material 
for even the poorest student.! 

It was necessary for some type of 
test to be used as a check of the 
students’ mastery of the material 
and readiness to go on to the next 
project. The tests consisted of ma- 
terial of the same nature and diffi- 
culty as that of the projects, being 
selected from the same sources but 
labeled as “tests” rather than as 
“projects.” If a student did not 
pass a test, he was required to take 
more practice exercises of the same 
type. There were from five to eight 
forms of a test at each level. 

At the first group meeting, the 
students were given written in- 
structions which explained the va- 


1Sample materials will be sent upon 
request by Dr. L. C. Pressey, Psychology 
Department, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 
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rious types of projects, the methods 
of procedure in each of these proj- 
ects, and the hours during which 
the class would be in session. 

All of the students were required 
to begin with the less difficult and 
work up to the more difficult ma- 
terial. They were not to advance 
from material of one difficulty to 
that of greater difficulty, nor were 
they to pass from one project to 
another, without passing satisfac- 
torily a test. Through a close check 
upon the students’ work it was 
possible to locate their chief diffi- 
culties, and the organization was 
so flexible that each student was 
given the type of training that 
helped most to eliminate these diffi- 
culties. The entire arrangement of 
the material was of the “self-teach- 
ing” type by which the student was 
permitted to go to the table where 
all the practice material was kept, 
get an exercise, work on it, and re- 
turn it when he had finished. The 
student was also permitted to grade 
his own practice exercises and in 
this way locate his own errors. The 
tests, however, were graded by the 
instructor in charge. 

Through a program of the nature 
mentioned above it was possible for 
the students to train themselves to 
locate their own weaknesses and to 
know when these weaknesses had 
been remedied. 

The students in the experimental 
section were required to attend 
class a minimum of three hours 
a week, but were permitted to dis- 
tribute the three hours over the 
three days during which time the 
class was in session in order to fit 
in with their schedules. The method 
of coming three hours the same 
day, however, was discouraged as 
much as possible. Regular attend- 
ance was expected until the entire 
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series of exercises was completed. 
Since the work was entirely in- 
dividual, and since each student 
could progress at his own speed, 
some of the better students com- 
pleted the exercises much sooner 
than did the poorer ones. 


RESULTS IN TERMS OF ACADEMIC 
WORK 


If, on the final check-up of the 
results, there was no indication of 
any improvement of the students’ 
academic work, the project would 
have been largely futile. It seemed 
very important that the entire 
group of students be _ followed 
through at least two quarters of 
academic work to see to what ex- 
tent the trained group benefited by 
the drill. The two quarters used 
for the check-up were the autumn 
quarter, during which time the ex- 
periment was in progress, and the 
following winter quarter. 

Before presenting a comparison 
of the academic record made dur- 
ing the autumn and winter quar- 
ters, it should be made clear that 
there was no significant difference 
between the two groups in such 
factors as intelligence and initial 
reading ability. 

A comparison of the _ experi- 
mental and control sections regard- 
ing intelligence, initial reading 
ability, and average number of 
hours carried during the autumn 
and winter quarters follows. 

Experi- 
mental Control 


Autumn quarter Section Section 
Number of caseS.........0. 139 213 


Mean intelligence percentile. 19.8 17.3 
Mean reading percentile.... 12.1 12.7 
Average hours carried...... 15.4 15.3 


Winter quarter 
Number of cases........... 120 156 


Mean intelligence percentile. 20.7 18.0 
Mean reading percentile.... 12.8 13.0 
Average hours carried..... 14.9 14.7 


The Junior College Journal for December 1939 


The academic work completed by 
the experimental and control see. 
tions during the autumn and winter 
quarters was as follows: 


Experi- 
mental Control 
Autumn quarter Section Section 
Number Of CASES... cccscces 139 213 
Mean point-hour-ratio...... 1.73 1.25 
Standard error of mean.... . 06 .05 
Winter quarter 
Number of casesS........... 120 156 
Mean point-hour-ratio...... 1.85 1.60 
Standard error of mean.... .05 .05 


The difference of the means in 
the autumn quarter of .48 is 
highly significant since it is slightly 
over six times the standard error 
of the difference of .08. The figures 
for the winter quarter need some 
explanation. As might always be 
expected, a number of the students 
for several reasons did not complete 
records for the winter quarter. A 
number of students were dismissed 
under University ruling because of 
low marks. There was, then, a to- 
tal of 19 students, or 14 per cent 
of the experimental section, and 57 
students, or 27 per cent of the con- 
trol section, that did not complete 
the winter quarter. Thus the per- 
centage of students of the control 
group who did not complete work 
for the winter quarter was almost 
twice that of the experimental 
group. It was also found that the 
percentage (not the number) of 
the control section dismissed from 
the University because of low 
marks was over twice that of the 
experimental section. 

The mean point-hour-ratio of the 
experimental section for the winter 
quarter was 1.85 while for the con- 
trol section it was 1.60. The ex- 
perimental section, then, showed an 
increase of .25 with a standard er- 
ror of the difference of the mean of 
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08. The difference of the means 
was slightly more than three times 
its standard error and may there- 
fore be considered significant. It 
must, however, be remembered in 
considering these figures that the 
elimination among the control stu- 
dents was greater. 


CONCLUSIONS 


One of the most interesting in- 
ferences that can be drawn from 
this investigation is that regarding 
the possibility of training. Even 
though the average intelligence of 
the group of students represented 
in this study was below the twen- 
tieth percentile it was_ possible, 
through training, to increase their 
point-hour-ratio to the extent of 
.48 over that of another group who 
did not receive the training. This 
is equal to one-eighth of the pos- 
sible range of grades and to ap- 
proximately one-quarter of ‘the 
actual range as the grades are 
usually distributed. 

A further matter to be considered 
is the fact that this gain of .48 
occurs at the place on the distribu- 
tion where it is most valuable. That 
is, the trained students increased 
from what was not a passing stand- 
ard to a level which was passing. 
(A passing standard is 1.8 point- 
hour-ratio.) It appears then that 
these trained students on the aver- 
age made improvements of marked 
significance not only statistically 
but also from a practical viewpoint. 

Another feature of importance 
which emerges from this study is 
the fact that it was carried on by 
the use of self-instructional mate- 
rials. It is entirely possible and 
feasible to give a class of fifth- 
grade children a diagnostic test and 
to have them score their own re- 
sults, find out for themselves what 


remedial work they should do, go 
and get the exercises that they hap- 
pen to need, practice on the exer- 
cises, remedy their difficulties and 
present themselves for examina- 
tion. Obviously if a fifth-grade 
child can conduct himself in the 
manner indicated above there is no 
reason why a college student can- 
not do so. The writer would like 
to suggest that practice of remedial 
work can be carried on, as was done 
in the experiment reported upon in 
this paper, in a purely self-instruc- 
tional manner if the students are 
provided with appropriate exercises 
in sufficient number. The students 
can also be placed upon their own 
responsibility to train themselves, 
to understand their own weak- 
nesses, and to know when these 
weaknesses have been remedied. 
The writer feels that one of the 
most important results of this ex- 
periment has been the training of 
these students in habits of self- 
analysis and of self-correction and 
of independence. 





LUTHERAN JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Professor A. C. Streng, of Luth- 
eran Junior College, Sequin, Texas, 
sends the following list of Lutheran 
junior colleges in the United States 
and Canada, whose names were not 
given in the 1932 Junior College Di- 
rectory: Decorah Junior College for 
Girls, Decorah, Iowa; St. John’s 
Junior College, Petersburg, West 
Virginia; Dr. Martin Luther College, 
New Ulm, Minnesota; Junior Col- 
lege, Conover, North Carolina; Con- 
cordia College, Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada; Outlook College, Outlook, 
Saskatchewan, Canada; Luther Col- 
lege of Regina, Regina, Saskatche- 
wan, Canada. 
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SUMMARY OF EARLY HISTORY 


In a paper before the North Cen- 
tral Association, in 1915, President 
James R. Angell, of Yale University, 
at that time a professor in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, thus summar- 
ized the early development of the 
junior college movement: 


Within the past ten years we have 
had several instances of high schools 
undertaking to supply two years of 
work in advance of the usual four- 
year high-school course, and in this 
case often calling themselves junior 
colleges. More recently we find in the 
state of California, as the result of spe- 
cial legislation, a state-wide system by 
virtue of which high schools are au- 
thorized to enter upon this junior col- 
lege plan. A considerable number of 
schools have already availed them- 
selves of the opportunity thus offered, 
and experience is rapidly in the mak- 
ing as regards the advantages and dis- 
advantages which attach to such an 
arrangement. In Illinois we have had 
for a dozen years or more at Joliet an 
interesting and highly instructive ex- 
periment going on before us on the 
same lines. Many members of this 
Association will probably recall the 
similar experiment substantially con- 
temporary with the Joliet plan which 
was launched at Goshen, Indiana, and 
which for purely local reasons has 
been discontinued. Within the last 
few years two of our great Chicago 
high schools, the Lane and Crane tech- 
nical schools, have developed vigorous 
junior college organizations which 
promise to develop in the most suc- 
cessful way. A junior college curricu- 
lum has been also established this year 
in the Senn School. Still more recently 
at Grand Rapids and Detroit similar 


enterprises have been set afoot, and 
many other schools throughout the 
general territory of this Association 
have either made actual beginnings in 
this direction or are laying plans for 
such a beginning in the near future. 
There seems therefore to be no rea- 
sonable question that the movement 
has come to stay, and the problem now 
before us is its wise guidance and the 
discounting so far as possible of the 
dangers and difficulties to which it 
may be naturally exposed.! 


BEGINNINGS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


In a discussion of the junior col- 
lege before the National Association 
of State Universities, in 1915, Dean 
D. P. Barrows, of the University of 
California, said: 


It may be of interest to mention that 
the junior college plan was introduced 
into the Philippines some eight years 
ago, at the time that college and uni- 
versity instruction was organized there 
by the government. 

The public-school curriculum in the 
Philippines embraces a primary course 
of four years, a specialized intermedi- 
ate course of three years, and a sec- 
ondary course of from four to six 
years. The four-year secondary course 
is given in high schools which are 
situated in the capitals of each prov- 
ince of the Philippines. It was origi- 
nally intended that the strongest of 
these schools should develop six-year 
courses; but at present I think the six- 
year course is given only at Manila. 
The six-year course as originally or- 
ganized, and as I think it is still taught, 
aimed to introduce the student into 
the several fields of knowledge—lan- 


1School Review (May 1915), XXIII, 


289-90. 
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guage, literature, mathematics, history, 
economics, and government, natural 
or inductive science, and the de- 
ductive process or philosophy. The 
courses were mainly elementary, al- 
though in some instances a second 
year’s work in the same field was pro- 
vided during the fifth or sixth year. 
The degree of preparation and grade 
of instruction have been quite on a 
par with American high schools and 
colleges. 

At the end of six years the Bachelor 
of Arts degree is conferred. This 
Bachelor of Arts degree is just about 
the fair equivalent of the junior cer- 
tificate of the University of California, 
or a certificate of completion of the 
junior college at the University of Chi- 
cago. The degree fits the student for 
professional or university work proper. 
In the Philippines the student who has 
this Bachelor of Arts degree enters at 
once upon his training in law, medi- 
cine, or higher studies. However, the 
Master of Arts degree in the Philip- 
pines is only given for three years of 
university training after the Bachelor’s 
degree, and for this reason is on a 
parity as regards duration of time and 
plan of instruction with the American 
Master of Arts degree. 

; . The American tendency to 
allow the commencement of profes- 
sional studies in the junior and senior 
years would seem to indicate that the 
present American course is too pro- 
longed. Another consideration was the 
fact that in the Philippines maturity 
comes earlier and the ordinary re- 
sources of the country do not warrant 
that extreme prolongation of youthful 
Studies and activities which is pos- 
sible in America. 





SETH LOW ACHIEVEMENT 


An article in the Scop of Seth Low 
Junior College, Brooklyn, states that 


1Transactions and Proceedings, XIII, 
133-35. 
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the group of Seth Low sophomores 
who took the college tests of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Col- 
lege Testing last May stood highest 
of the 138 liberal arts colleges and 
junior colleges in the 38 states who 
participated in the national survey. 
The study included over 15,000 
sophomores in American institu- 
tions. The statement says: 


Intended to “offer to liberal arts 
colleges, teachers’ colleges, and junior 
colleges throughout the country a se- 
lection of general tests for sopho- 
mores,” the committee on college test- 
ing chose the English and General Cul- 
ture examinations previously used by 
Pennsylvania colleges and added a 
third part, the Otis Self-Administering 
Test of Mental Ability. 

In the General Culture examination 
in which the Seth Low sophomores 
easily surpassed their nearest rival by 
a score of 424 to 375, all divisions were 
not taken. Thus, when subdivided into 
Foreign Literature, Fine Arts, History, 
and General Science, Seth Low took 
second in knowledge of Foreign Litera- 
ture, took thirteenth place in Fine Arts, 
but far outpassed all other colleges in 
knowledge of History and General Sci- 
ence. 

Although leading all other colleges 
in Intelligence rating and General Cul- 
ture, the Seth Low group was third in 
the English Examination. In this lat- 
ter, which was composed of five parts, 
spelling, grammar, punctuation, vo- 
cabulary, and literature, Seth Low 
emerged first in spelling; was tied for 
second in grammar; was tied for sec- 
ond place in punctuation; took second 
place in vocabulary, and third in lit- 
erature. 





CHANGES NAME 


Chicago Junior College is the new 
corporate name of the institution 
formerly known as Chicago Chris- 
tian College. 
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PAST PRESIDENTS—JOHN W. 
BARTON 


Private junior colleges have con- 
tributed much of the leadership in the 
junior college movement. Junior col- 
leges for women have been especially 
well represented. It is interesting to 
note that, of the six presidents of pri- 
vate or denominational schools who 
have served as president of the Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges, all 
but one _ represented colleges for 
women. Even the one exception later 
became president of a women’s col- 
lege. 

Dr. John W. Barton, vice-president 
and directing head of Ward-Belmont 
School, Nashville, Tennessee, was 
chosen tenth president of the Asso- 
ciation both because of the long and 
successful history of the junior college 
he represents and because of his broad 
acquaintance with junior college prob- 
lems. 

There was some doubt on the part 
of many junior college men that a 
successful meeting of the Association 
could be held in the extreme eastern 
part of the country. There were few 
junior colleges in New England. All 
previous meetings had been held in 
the Middle West or the South. The 
attendance at Atlantic City in Novem- 
ber 1929, however, was practically as 
large as at any previous meeting. 
Credit for the good attendance should 
go largely to President Barton for 
planning a program of unusual draw- 
ing power. 

President Barton was born in Over- 
ton, Texas, October 25, 1892. He re- 
ceived his early training in the public 
schools. He received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts from Trinity College, 
Texas, in 1913, and the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts from Columbia University 
in 1914. Trinity conferred the LL.D. 


upon him in 1927. After teaching sey- 
eral years in Trinity and Southern 
Methodist University, he became pub- 
lishing agent and business manager 
of the publishing house of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South. In 1926 
he became vice-president of Ward- 
Belmont School and Junior College, 
and during the past six years has 
demonstrated his peculiar fitness for 
that important position. 


ARE THERE NOT OTHERS? 


The following note from the dean 
of one of the smaller junior colleges in 
California is the type that is calculated 
to cheer the heart of a worried busi- 
ness manager of an infant venture in 
junior college journalism: 

Just to cheer you and the Journal, | 
shall let you know that at a junior col- 
lege faculty meeting last evening eight- 
een of those in attendance signed my 
circulating paper calling for subscriptions 
for the Junior College Journal. These will 
be posted within a week. 


If half the junior colleges in the 
country would do half as well in pro- 
portion, the financial stability of the 
Journal would be assured. Go, thou, 
and do likewise! 





BACK NUMBERS WANTED 


The publishers of the Junior Col- 
lege Journal will pay fifty cents a 
copy for a limited number of copies 
of the issues of November and De- 
cember 1930, and January and Feb- 
ruary 1931 (Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5 of 
Volume I). Anyone having extra 
copies of these numbers for sale is 
asked to write to STANFORD UNIVER- 
sity Press, Stanford University, 
California, giving numbers, quan- 
tity, and condition. 
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THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


In a recent circular of the United 
States Office of Education, “The 
Economic Outlook in Higher Educa- 
tion for 1932-1933,” Henry G. 
Badger summarizes information re- 
ceived from seventeen public junior 
colleges in different parts of the 
country. He found that three had 
increased their tuition charges an 
average of 13 per cent, one had re- 
duced it 10 per cent, and the others 
were unchanged. Ten were receiv- 
ing smaller amounts from public 
supports than the previous year. In 
eleven junior colleges the salary of 
the dean had been reduced an aver- 
age of 11 per cent, while in one it 
had been increased 4 per cent. Re- 
duction of salaries of instructors 
was reported in but four institu- 
tions, the average decrease being 
11.5 per cent. Only one institution, 
located in North Dakota, reported 
any decrease in teaching staff. 


SOPHOMORE TEST RESULTS 


The report of the 1932 College 
Sophomore Testing Program under 
the auspices of the American Coun- 
cil on Education is published in the 
October issue of the Educational 
Record. It includes tabular summa- 
ries of the average scores made by 
students in 138 colleges, including 
33 junior colleges. The published 
summary states: 


It appears that the women’s liberal 
arts colleges are superior in seven of 
the eight variables (tests), the excep- 
tion being general science. According 
to the intelligence test, the junior col- 
leges seem to be slightly superior. 


With these two remarks, we have ex- 
hausted the notable differences among 
the seven types of colleges here repre- 
sented. All seven types, with minor 
exceptions, display a considerable va- 
riability. 


It may be noted, also, that over 
half of the junior colleges made av- 
erage scores above the median for 
the group in all but one of the eight 
tests for which the results are sum- 
marized. 


PHI RHO PI CONVENTION 


The national convention of Phi 
Rho Pi, the national junior college 
forensic honor society, will be held 
at Duluth Junior College April 28- 
29, 1933. Minnesota now ranks sec- 
ond in number of chapters of this 
growing organization. Six new chap- 
ters have recently been organized in 
the following junior colleges: Ave- 
rett, Virginia; Bluefield, Virginia; 
Coffeyville, Kansas; Itasca, Minne- 
sota; Little Rock, Arkansas; and 
San Bernardino, California. Sylvia 
D. Barnes Mariner, of Parsons Jun- 
ior College, Kansas, is national pres- 
ident, and Roy C. Brown, of Virginia 
Intermont College, is national secre- 
tary-treasurer. There are a total of 
twenty-five chapters in_ thirteen 
States. 


VIRGINIA INTERMONT 


Virginia Intermont College, Bris- 
tol, Virginia, opened its forty-ninth 
year of work with an enrollment of 
333 Students, filling almost all de- 
partments of the institution to ca- 
pacity. The student body represents 
twenty-three different states. 
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RAIN CHECKS OR DIPLOMAS? 


From a thought-provoking article 
with the foregoing title by J. H. 
Lloyd in the October School Life, 
the following is taken: 


Fewer public-school enrollments of 
postgraduates have been reported in 
cities which have junior colleges. This 
fact raises the question: ‘Are public 
high schools becoming junior col- 
leges?” Since this type of college is 
the next step above the secondary 
school on the educational ladder, 
many would probably answer yes. 
Postgraduates are calling upon high 
schools to give “‘junior college” service 
where there is no junior college. The 
junior college at Norfolk, Nebraska, 
operated by public schools, has taken 
care of many postgraduates. At Par- 
sons, Kansas, Superintendent Hughes 
says “‘the most effective work done in 
this community by schools for relief of 
unemployment has been through the 
junior college and the upper units of 
the high school.” The last graduating 
class from the junior college in the lat- 
ter city was twice as large as it was 
the year before. Other junior college 
enrollments have shown decided in- 
creases in recent years. 


MODESTO STUDENTS 


Replies received from 62 per cent 
of 1,268 former students of Mo- 
desto (California) Junior College 
indicate that only 48 per cent are 
now engaged in the occupations 
which they intended to enter when 
they began their college work. The 
most common occupations were 
found to be business, 32 per cent; 
teaching, 21 per cent; trades, 7 per 
cent; agriculture, 7 per cent; and 
housewives, 16 per cent. Only 29 per 
cent were residents of the junior 
college district at the time the re- 
plies were received. Sixty-four per 
cent of the group had graduated 
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from the junior college, of whom 
over three-quarters had entered co]- 
leges or universities. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE WRITER 


School Life, published by the 
United States Office of Education, 
printed in its issue for October the 
following poem, and note regarding 
its author: 


IDYLL 


I must flee 

From this urban bedlam. 

I want to loiter 

Down a country lane 

At evening 

Beside a brindle bossy cow. 
I want a stalk 

Of wild wheat 

To chew.... 

I want to go barefoot 

And let the cool, velvet dust 
Cling to my feet. 


—MAURICE ATKINSON 

Maurice Atkinson was outstanding in 
high school in oratory and debate and 
won the southern California oratorical 
championship, in 1932, in a world prob- 
blem contest. His other interests are lit- 
erature, economics, and political science. 
In the Scholastic contest this year he was 
awarded second prize in book reviews. He 
is now attending Long Beach Junior Col- 
lege. 


EDUCATION INDEX 


The H. W. Wilson Company an- 
nounce that the first cumulated vol- 
ume of The Education Index has 
just been published. This covers a 
single-index reference to all impor- 
tant articles published in 117 educa- 
tional periodicals during the past 
three and a half years. In includes 
all articles published in the Junior 
College Journal since it began pub- 
lication, and many references to 
junior college material in other pub- 
lications. 
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CALIFORNIA GROWTH 


Interesting facts regarding the 
growth of the district junior college 
movement in California are summa- 
rized in the following statistics just 
compiled by the Division of Re- 
search and Statistics of the State 
Department of Education for the 
years 1930-31 and 1931-32. 


1930-31 1931-32 
Number of junior college dis- 

WD nccsnsnnsnessessessesesens 16 17 
Average daily attendance....... 10,192 15,693 
State enrollment ............... 21,260 25,493 
Number of graduates ........... 2,016 2,688 
Percentage of total junior col- 

lege enrollment in _ district 

junior Colleges .....cscccccccee 78.9 84.2 
Number of certificated employ- 

OC cavacncsesesesstesneesasudsas 606 797 
Property valuation ............. $3,368,893 $5,524,311 
Outstanding bonded indebted- 

ED ciipitoesenieaseeniaandl $1,528,000 $1,180,000 


Expenditures per student in av- 
erage daily attendance were as fol- 
lows: 








1930-31 1931-32 

Current expenses .......... $239.32 $210.18 
Capital outlay ............. 37.39 70.18 
ME Sbib caw aies baeemweel 276.71 $280.98 


It should be remembered that 
these facts refer only to the district 
type of public junior college in the 
state. There are as many more of 
the high-school departmental type, 
although the enrollment in them in- 
cludes only one-sixth of the total 
junior college enrollment of the 
state. 


ONLY DAD’S CLUB? 


Duluth Junior College, Minnesota, 
claims to have the only Junior Col- 
lege Dad’s Club in the United States. 
Is there any other institution to dis- 
pute this claim? It is considered one 
of the most distinctive and signifi- 
cantly helpful features of the insti- 
tution. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


The San Jose, California, Junior 
College has issued this fall a re- 
vised Announcement of Two-Year 
Courses in Technical Education. 
The statement in an introductory 
note is significant: 

This is the second edition of the bul- 
letin describing in detail the courses 
which have been developed at the San 
Jose State College and are now being 
offered as training for the semi-profes- 
sions. The first edition was published 
just a year ago and the number of 
copies printed was thought to be ade- 
quate for at least two years. The fact 
that this supply is now exhausted is 
gratifying evidence of the real and rap- 
idly spreading interest in these 
courses. 


Courses are outlined in detail cov- 
ering the following fields: Art 
Crafts, Commercial Art, Costume 
Illustration, Design, Drawing and 
Painting, Home Decoration, Photog- 
raphy, Accounting, Bookkeeping, 
Merchandising, Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Clerical, Journalism, Child- 
Training Procedures, Cooking and 
Catering for Profit, Costume Con- 
struction, Home-Making, Hotel Pro- 
cedures, General Shop Engineering, 
Farm Mechanics, Music, Laundry 
Training, Police Administration, 
Speech Arts, and Dental Assistance. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGIAN 


The Junior Collegian, the student 
paper of Los Angeles Junior College, 
is issued twice a week in an edition 
of 5,000 copies. All the presswork 
is done at the College. 


NEW DEAN AT ITASCA 


Carl C. Guise, for ten years dean 
of Parsons College, Iowa, has been 
made dean of Itasca Junior College, 
Coleraine, Minnesota. 
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STUDY OF GREEK 


The study of Greek is found in a 
considerable number of denomina- 
tional junior colleges, but it is safe 
to say that very few indeed are the 
public junior colleges where such a 
course is given. There is at least 
one public junior college, however, 
that at Riverside, California, where 
Greek has been a part of the regu- 
lar curriculum for several years. 
This year it boasts of the largest 
class in its history, composed of 
seven students, one of whom is a 
native of Greece. 


SEVEN YEARS’ INCREASE 


The Southern California Junior 
College Association has issued a 
statement giving the unofficial Sep- 
tember enrollment in each of the 
eighteen member public junior col- 
leges since 1926. The September en- 
rollment of 1932 showed an increase 
of 2,551 students or 19.4 per cent 
over the enrollment in September 
1931. All except three of the insti- 
tutions showed distinct increases. 
A summary of the figures since 
1926 follows: 


errr res 1,973 
rr 3,421 
Perret er 4,999 
ee -kexsesee 7,429 
eererrrry 10,168 
eer rere 13,145 
a eres 15,696 


The largest increase was shown by 
Los Angeles Junior College, which 
reported an enrollment of 4,457, as 
compared with 3,750 at the same 
time last vear. 


YOUNG HARRIS GROWTH 


Young Harris Junior College, 
Georgia, is the largest junior college 
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under the auspices of the Southern 
Methodist Church, and the largest 
in Georgia. The enrollment this 
fall was 270, of whom 115 were in 
the second-year class, the largest in 
the history of the institution. It is 
one of the three out of fifty-three 
Methodist schools that are out of 
debt. The trustees are now endeay- 
oring to increase the college endow- 
ment to $100,000. One of the policies 
of the Board of Trustees is to con- 
struct at least one new building 
each year. This has been done for 
three consecutive years, and another 
one is planned for the current year, 


PADUCAH JUNIOR COLLEGE 


As a result of concerted move- 
ment by civic and social organiza- 
tions in Paducah, Kentucky, a new 
junior college has been established. 


‘The school is supported wholly by 


tuition and gifts. Dr. Stanley N. 
Reeves is the dean in charge of the 
educational program. 


MINNESOTA REPORT 


Reports from the newly organized 
Junior College of the University of 
Minnesota indicate that the registra- 
tion for the first quarter was 450, 
including students of all grades of 
college abilittv from verv high to 
very low. A unique feature is the 
extensive use of movies and talkies 
in the classroom instruction. 


INTRODUCING LAMAR COLLEGE 


The following item from Beau- 
mont, Texas, informs us of another 
change of name: “On August 20, 
1932, South Park Junior College was 
officially changed to Lamar College. 
The college here has outgrown the 
localized area, hence the change of 
name.” 
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STATE HIGHER EDUCATION 


The recommendation of the Com- 
mission of Seven on State Higher Edu- 
cation in California, published as a 
report of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, is one 
of the most significant contributions 
which has been made to the literature 
of higher education during recent 
years. The report contains more than 
twenty important recommendations re- 
lated either directly or indirectly to 
the junior college program. Possibly 
the most important of these recom- 
mendations are: (1) making provision 
for co-operative understanding and co- 
ordinate effort in the operation and 
articulation of the common-school sys- 
tem and the university system through 
the establishment of a State Council 
for Educational Planning and Co-or- 
dination; (2) placing all public junior 
colleges except those now attached to 
the state university or to state teachers 
colleges under the jurisdiction of the 
State Board of Education; (3) making 
the Board of Regents of the University 
responsible for the reorganization of 
those junior colleges which are to be 
left attached to the two senior colleges 
of the University and to the teachers 
colleges; and (4) making the Council 
for Planning and Co-ordination re- 
sponsible for fostering co-operation 
between the two governing boards. An 
arrangement of this kind should result 
in a unified program of education at 
all levels, with the elimination of 
wasteful duplication. The junior col- 
leges would remain in their proper 
place as a part of secondary education 
and, with the exception of those at- 
tached to the University and the teach- 
ers colleges, would be managed as 
local schools under the general super- 
vision of the State Board of Education. 

The writer is in essential agreement 


with all of the recommendations of 
the Commission. The value of the re- 
port is not limited to readers or to 
institutions in California. As education 
at the junior college level develops 
more extensively throughout the coun- 
try, many of the recommendations will 
apply to other states equally as well 
as to California. 
FLoyp W. REEVES 
Professor of Education 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HOLDING POWER IN TEXAS* 


Of the seventeen public junior col- 
leges in Texas, only nine returned the 
questionnaire sent them this year by 
the committee studying the holding 
power of the public junior colleges in 
the state. These nine are as follows: 
Tyler, Texarkana, Paris, Wichita Falls, 
San Angelo, South Park, Brownsville, 
Gainesville, and Houston. It happens 
that neither Gainesville nor Houston 
furnished information to the commit- 
tee last year, therefore for our pres- 
ent study we have only the results 
to be tabulated for the past two years 
from seven junior colleges. 

In the summary given below, the 
first seven lines refer to the situation 
in 1930-31; the last seven lines give 
corresponding information, for com- 
parison, gathered a year earlier. Most 
of the captions are self-explanatory. 
Two or three explanations, however, 
may be given. Line five gives the per- 
centage of students returning in 1931- 
32 who enrolled as freshmen in 1930—- 
31. Line six gives the percentage of 
students who returned in 1931-32, 
based upon the number who actually 


* A report, slightly condensed, prepared 
last spring for the public junior colleges 
of Texas by C. W. Bingham, superintend- 
ent of the South Park Junior College, 
Beaumont, Texas. ; 
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finished the freshman year of 1930-31. | 


Line seven gives the total number of 
students who transferred to other col- 
leges after having completed the year’s 
work. 


1. Number of freshmen enrolled, 1930-31...... 886 
2. Number of freshmen finished, 1930-31....... 695 
3. Percentage finished, 1930-31.................. 78.4 
4. Number of freshmen returned as sopho- 
er rE re 422 
5. Percentage returned, 1931-32.............06. 47.6 
6. Percentage finished and returned, 1931-32.. 60.7 
FF én kin ed ciensecscrwsseceess 78 
8. Number of freshmen enrolled, 1929-30...... 971 
9. Number of freshmen finished, 1929-30....... 708 
10. Pereentage finished, 1929-30................. 72.9 
11. Number of freshmen returned as sopho- 
I FE, Kn ahd cdncsnsaessciessisceses 344 
12. Percentage returned, 1930-31..............6. 35.4 
13. Pereentage finished and returned, 1930-31.. 48.5 
26. TAP GORGES 6.4 6 cccccvcassesessseesses 108 


The first result noticed in the study 
is that, for the seven colleges men- 
tioned, the total enrollment of fresh- 
men was smaller in 1930-31 than in 
1929-30, the figures being 886 against 
971, or a decrease of 85. The number 
finishing the freshman year of 1930- 
31, however, was 695, while those fin- 
ishing the freshman year of 1929-30 
was 708, showing a net decrease of 
only 13. In other words the holding 
power for the year 1930-31 as com- 
pared with 1929-30 was much better. 
The percentage of freshmen finishing 
the year 1930-31 was 78.4, while for 
1929-30 it was 72.9, or a gain of 5.5 
per cent. 

Of the 1930-31 freshmen, 433 re- 
turned to junior colleges for the ses- 
sion 1931-32, while of the 1929-30 
freshmen only 344 returned to junior 
colleges for the 1930-31 session. Of 
the 1930-31 freshmen, 47.6 per cent 
re-enrolled in the junior colleges for 
the 1931-32 session, as compared with 
35.4 per cent the preceding year, an 
increase of 12.2 per cent. Of the 
number of freshmen who actually fin- 
ished the year 1930-31 and returned 
as sophomores in 1931-32 the percent- 
age is 60.7, while for the preceding 
year it was 48.5, an increase of 12.2 
per cent. 
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It also appears that the holding 
power of the public junior college js 
stronger, as indicated by the fact that 
of 1930-31 freshmen only 78 trans- 
ferred to other colleges, while of the 
1929-30 freshmen there were 108 
transfers. 

From the report as submitted by 
this committee last year we have the 
following figures for comparative 
values: beginning with the year 1926- 
27, when figures were available from 
six public junior colleges, 44 per cent 
of that year’s freshmen returned to 
junior colleges in 1927-28; in 1927-28, 
in nine public junior colleges, 40 per 
cent of the freshmen returned; eleven 
junior colleges reported in 1928-29, 
and the percentage of freshmen re- 
entering was 39; the report for 1929- 
30 from fifteen public junior colleges 
indicated that only 35 per cent of the 
freshmen returned as sophomores in 
1930-31. 

Therefore there has been, since 
1926-27, a decrease in the ability of 
the junior colleges to hold the students 
for the second year through 1929-30. 
However, in the seven colleges com- 
pared, the percentage of 1930-31 fresh- 
men returning for the second year in 
1931-32 was 47.6, indicating an up- 
ward trend. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The Northern California Junior Col- 
lege Association met at San Mateo 
Junior College on October 8, 1932. 
Representatives were present from the 
nine member junior colleges, Sacra- 
mento, San Mateo, Modesto, Marin, 
Menlo, Yuba County, Salinas, San Be- 
nito, and Lassen Union, together with 
delegates from Armstrong Junior Col- 
lege, and visitors from the University 
of California and Stanford University, 
to the number of 125. The Carnegie 
Report on Higher Education in Cali- 
fornia formed the basis of the discus- 
sion for both sessions. 

The morning session was called to 
order by President J. B. Lillard, of 




















Reports and Discussion 


Sacramento Junior College. Superin- 
tendent Homer Martin, of the San Ma- 
teo Junior College District, welcomed 
the delegates. The first speaker was 
President Alexander Roberts, of the 
San Francisco Teachers College, 
whose “keynote” address was both an 
inspiration and a helpful warning to 
the group. He paid tribute to the 
philosophy of the Carnegie Report, 
which philosophy he found in the 
47 specific recommendations. Though 
he pointed out particular parts of the 
report that would be subject to criti- 
cism, he urged a spirit of co-operation 
among the several units of the educa- 
tional organization. 

Professor Walter Eells, of Stanford 
University, discussed the five func- 
tions or services of the junior college. 
He commended the _ principles an- 
nounced, but with others criticized 
the general lack of a plan of procedure 
to make those principles workable. 
Too much has been left to the Pian- 
ning Commission. In connection with 
the “Social Intelligence” curriculum, 
Professor Eells called attention to the 
attempt at the University of Minnesota 
to meet the demand for such a cur- 
riculum, outlining certain of the basic 
courses. Harry Tyler, Dean of Men, 
Sacramento Junior College, then dis- 
cussed “Guidance.” He presented sev- 
eral practical suggestions for finding 
aptitudes and interests of students. 

Walter Morgan, Assistant State Su- 
perintendent, discussed the “Financial 
Consequences of the Report,” raising 
three definite objections to the plan of 
financing junior college work: (1) 
that it violates the principle of equal- 
ization through the state, (2) that it is 
impractical in that it passes back to 
local units a greater burden of tax at 
the very time when those bearing such 
burden are seeking to shift part of the 
load to the state, (3) that the recom- 
mendation for higher tuition fees vi- 
Olates the principle of free education. 

Over eighty delegates met for lunch 
at the Hotel Benjamin Franklin, where 
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music was furnished by the string 
ensemble of the San Mateo Junior Col- 
lege, and by Mr. Fred Roehr. Reports 
were made by Dr. Horace Hoch, Mo- 
desto Junior College, as Commissioner 
of Athletics; by Dr. Balderston, San 
Mateo Junior College, as Commissioner 
of Fine Arts; and by Miss Cobb, Marin 
Junior College, Commissioner of Wom- 
en’s Activities. The report of the 
nominating committee was adopted 
unanimously, and the following offi- 
cers selected: president, Melrowe Mar- 
tin, superintendent of Salinas Junior 
College; vice-president, Dr. Dwight 
Baker, Dean of Modesto Junior Col- 
lege; secretary-treasurer, Harold F. 
Taggart, Dean of Men, San Mateo Jun- 
ior College. The commissioners were 
continued in office. Following this 
short business session, the afternoon 
program was continued at the tables. 

Professor Guy Montgomery, Asso- 
ciate Dean of the College of Letters 
and Science, University of California, 
speaking as the representative of Pres- 
ident Sproul, emphasized the interest 
and co-operation of the University, 
and speaking in his own personality, 
suggested with good humor, yet ser- 
iously, the substitution of a real com- 
prehensive examination (not of the 
factual type) for grades as a test for 
entrance to the University. Dr. Merton 
Hill, director of admissions, Univer- 
sity of California, presented the results 
of his investigation of the records of 
0,220 junior college transfers to the 
major institution of California. Space 
forbids a review of the conclusions, 
but the figures proved the satisfactory 
work in the upper division of junior 
college students, not only on the part 
of those who had met the high-school 
requirements for admission, but also 
on the part of those who could not 
have so qualified. This report, based 
on objective data, was especially grat- 
ifying to a group of junior college in- 
structors. 

Dean Charles S. Morris, of San Ma- 
teo Junior College, discussed “Articu- 
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lation.” After summing up the trend 
of thought throughout the day, he ad- 
vocated a more liberal policy for ad- 
mission to the upper division, in the 
different curricula, a_ policy that 
would not hold a student so rigidly 
to specified requirements. 


HAROLD F. TAGGART 
Secretary 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 


The administrative fall meeting of 
the Central California Junior College 
Association was held at Porterville, 
October 8. The greater part of the 
session was devoted to administrative 
matters of interest to the participating 
colleges. It was decided to hold a spe- 
cial session for teachers and admin- 
istrators on December 17 at Porterville, 
the State Department to co-operate in 
preparing a special program for the 
meeting. It was voted to invite the 
legislators of the district to attend the 
spring meeting of the Association. New 
officers were elected as follows: presi- 
dent, B. E. Jamison, of Porterville Jun- 
ior College; vice-president, J. G. 
Howes, of Taft Junior College; secre- 
tary-treasurer, to be selected by the 
president. 

ELMER ENSZ 
Temporary Secretary 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Fullerton Junior College was host 
for the fall meeting of the Southern 
Junior College Association, which was 
held Saturday, October 15. The prin- 
cipal features of the morning session 
were an address, “Some Problems in 
Higher Education: How Are They Be- 
ing Met?” by Dr. W. W. Kemp, dean of 
the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of California; and an address, 
“Recent Significant Changes in the 
Administratiion of College Education,” 
by Dr. Ellis M. Studebaker, president 
of La Verne College. 

Following the general session, at 
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which Dr. J. W. Harbeson of Pasadena 
Junior College, president of the Asso- 
ciation, presided, a dozen _ section 
meetings were held, devoted to aq- 
ministration, art, biology, business, 
English, home economics, journalism, 
language, library, mathematics and 
engineering, music, physical educa- 
tion, physical science, and _ social 
science. 

After an informal luncheon, short 
talks were given on visual education, 
followed by an excursion for those in- 
terested to the Irvine-Santiago Dam, 
under the leadership of A. C. Terrill, 
Pasadena Junior College, chairman of 
the section on mathematics and en- 
gineering. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES IN UTOPIA 


Utopia exists. Somewhere at the 
base of the rainbow is the promised 
land. Realities exist in the visions of 
men as well as in the hard, cold facts 
of this struggle for existence. Ulysses 
made his quest for the golden fleece, 
King Arthur’s knights braved all for 
the Holy Grail, and Spanish con- 
quistadores sought El Dorado. Today, 
man’s quest continues: the B.E.F. 
wants all its bonus money now, the 
Democrats want the postmasterships, 
and the Junior College Journal wants 
more subscribers. 

Prosperity isn’t around the corner 
in Utopia; it has moved into the spare 
room for the rest of the days, not de- 
clining days at the dinner table either. 
In Utopia razor blades never grow 
dull, collar buttons never disappear, 
and after-dinner speakers are un- 
known. Verily, the lion and the lamb, 
the cat and the dog, devote their time 
to contract bridge, and the wolf at 
the door doesn’t even kibitz. 

What and where and when is Uto- 
pia? Interrogate Eddie Tolan, Al Ca- 
pone, Peggy Joyce, H. L. Mencken, 
Greta Garbo, Will Rogers, or whom 
you will, and you will have as many 
Utopias. 




















Reports and Discussion 


Are there junior colleges in Utopia’s 
state of Osceola? What would Floyd 
Gibbons say if he went on a barn- 
storming tour? What would Ed Winn 
say? What would Borah say? Indeed, 
what would the Osceola Taxpayers’ 
League say? Too much, probably. 

Yes, there are junior colleges in 
Osceola, for Osceola is attempting an 
educational experiment, noble in mo- 
tive. Space does not permit a detailed 
description. Cognizant of the vast area, 
the growing population, the unusual 
natural resources, and the progressive 
spirit evinced by its leaders, you may 
be sure that the experiment is founded 
upon the desire to test some of the 
various types of educational organi- 
zation being tried out in America. 

Osceola’s universities (Osceola, 
Dewey, Eliot, Jordan, and Harper) 
have no lower divisions and offer no 
lower-division work. They are situ- 
ated in the five strategic centers of the 
state. While each has a complete set 
of professional schools, each one also 
specializes — Osceola in medicine, 
Dewey in education, and so on. 

There is no uniform junior college 
system. The Education Planning Com- 
mission has set up an extensive ex- 
periment. Analyzing carefully the di- 
verse conditions of the state, it has 
devised a scheme whereby several dif- 
ferent kinds of junior colleges may be 
tested during the next twenty years. 
During this period junior colleges in 
Cubberley County will fit the 6-4-3 
system, in Harper County the 8-4-2 sys- 
tem, in Eells County the 6-3-3-2 system, 
in Whitney County the 6-3-2-3 system, 
and in Wood County the 6-4-4 system. 
These counties already have district 
junior colleges and are comparable in 
the general condition of the region. 
Other counties, including Campbell, 
Lange, Eby, O’Brien, Suzzallo, Koos, 
and Zook, have been given these va- 
rious systems for further comparison 
and controlled experiment. Careful 
records are being made. Each county 
has a special research staff supported 
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by special funds. Careful testing will 
be necessary during two decades and 
at the end of that time the material 
will be studied and final recommenda- 
tions will be made. It is probable that 
several types will be eliminated. At 
the same time a number of curriculum 
experiments are being made, but they 
are too detailed to discuss here. 


LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


MENLO JUNIOR COLLEGE 
MENLO PARK, CALIFORNIA 


ETHICS FOR AUTHORS 


The Committee on Ethics and Busi- 
ness Procedure of the Educational 
Press Association of America has is- 
sued the statement which follows, 
growing out of a presentation and dis- 
cussion of the subject of “Duplicate 
Authorship” at the annual meeting of 
the Association in Washington, D.C., 
in February 1932. It is hoped that all 
authors of articles intended not only 
for the Junior College Journal but for 
other educational periodicals as well 
will be guided by the clear statement 
of principles which the Committee 
has formulated. 


THE OCCASION 


On March 11, 1932, Walter C. Eells, edi- 
tor of The Junior College Journal, Stan- 
ford University, California, submitted to 
the Committee on Ethics and Business 
Procedure of the Educational Press Asso- 
ciation of America the following informa- 
tion regarding “Duplicate Authorship” and 
suggested the need for a statement of gen- 
eral policy to cover such situations: 

1. An author sent me a manuscript 
which I read and accepted for publication. 
A month later he wrote me withdrawing 
it with regret with a statement that sev- 
eral months previously he had submitted 
it to another educational journal but had 
only just heard from them that they had 
accepted it, and he felt that they had 
priority. 

2. An author sent me a signed article 
dealing with the results of a survey which 
he had conducted. I accepted this and 
sent it to press. Before it appeared I dis- 
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covered identically the same article in an- 
other journal of educational circulation. 
Subsequent to its appearance in our pub- 
lication, it was published in still a third. 
No statement was made by the author 
that it was being submitted in duplicate 
to other journals. 

3. An author sent me an article which 
I accepted and of which I sent the proof 
to him for approval. He approved it and 
returned it to me. After it was in press 
and it was too late to make a change, 
I received an urgent telegram from him 
asking me to suppress it or to postpone 
it for a month until a similar but not 
identical article by him could be pub- 
lished in another journal. It was too 
late to grant this request had it been pos- 
sible to do so. As a result, however, it 
was not published in the other journal. 

4. One issue of our journal each year 
is devoted to the articles and papers given 
at the annual meeting of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. Upon my 
return from Washington all these papers 
were edited and sent to press. I have just 
received a request from an author of one 
of them to suppress it in order that he 
may send it to another journal first which 
pays for contributions. 

5. I, myself, sent an article some two 
years ago to the editor of an educational 
journal. It was promptly acknowledged 
by the secretary, who said that I would 
hear from the editor in a short time. I 
waited six months and then wrote asking 
the fate of it. It was a year before I 
finally received information. 

6. An author presents a paper before 
an educational association in whose pro- 
ceedings it is printed. Prior to the issu- 
ance of that publication, however, he 
presents it to a journal and it is pub- 
lished there with no indication that it has 
previously been presented at a national 
educational conference. 


COMMITTEE ACTION 


The chairman of the Committee on 
Ethics and Business Procedure on March 
19, 1932, sent a copy of Mr. Eells’s letter 
to each of the other two members of the 
Committee: J. McKeen Cattell, Garrison, 
New York; and J. H. Hickman, Charles- 
ton, West Virginia; and also to the Presi- 
dent of the Educational Press Association, 
William McAndrew, East Setauket, New 
York; and to the editor of the Journal of 
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the National Education Association, Joy 
E. Morgan, Washington, D.C. On the basis 
of the replies received, the Committee 
submits herewith the following state. 
ment: 


PRINCIPLES RECOMMENDED 


1. Every editor in dealing with inex- 
perienced writers should be sure that the 
correspondence provides a complete un- 
derstanding of all the conditions regard- 
ing the manuscript, including its possible 
use elsewhere, expectation of pay, and 
other questions. The syndication of ma- 
terial through a number of local or state 
publications is common. 

2. It is ethical for an editor promptly 
to acknowledge receipt of a contribution 
and to notify a contributor of acceptance 
or declination of the article. 

3. It is unethical for a writer to send 
copies of manuscript to different journals 
without notifying each editor that he has 
done so. 

4. It is unethical, after an article has 
been accepted by one editor, for the 
author to send it for publication to an- 
other editor. 

5. It is unethical for an author to sub- 
mit to an editor copy of an address de- 
livered to any audience without sending a 
statement of where and when it was 
delivered. All papers and addresses read 
or delivered before an association or any 
of its departments very properly become 
the property of the association. 


Respectfully submitted, 


J. HERBERT KELLEY, Chairman 
Pennsylvania School Journal 





CHEVY CHASE PROVOST 


Dr. Henry G. Doyle, Dean of the 
Junior College of George Washing- 
ton University, has taken on the ad- 
ditional duties of Provost of the 
Chevy Chase Junior College, Chevy 
Chase, Maryland. He will act as 
educational adviser and co-ordina- 
tor of the Chevy Chase institution, 
which was founded in 1901, and 
which established junior college 
work under Dr. F. E. Farrington in 
1927. 
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JessE B. SEARS. The Modesto Junior 
College Survey. Board of Educa- 
tion, Modesto. (March 1, 1932.) 
The preface to this work states 

that it was prepared with two ends 

in view: (1) that of fitting the jun- 

ior college into its proper place as a 

part of the Modesto public school 

system; and (2) that of evaluating 
the present college program and 
making suggestions for its improve- 
ment. Some “weaknesses were 
found, but they were in the nature 
of growing pains” (p. v). “Of all 
that has been commended the most 
significant single thing is the fine 
enthusiasm of the faculty” (pp. 

v-vi). 

There are ten chapters with a to- 
tal of 260 pages. The table of con- 
tents is well analyzed and, as an 
excellent and unusual feature in a 
school survey, the volume closes 
with an index. Chapter divisions 
include such topics as (1) the or- 
ganization of the college, (2) the 
faculty, (3) the student body, (4) 
the curriculum, (5) the extra-cur- 
ricular activities, (6) the library, 
and (7) finance and business man- 
agement. There is a list of 42 tables, 
seven charts, a personnel form for 
students, and a map showing the 
geographical distribution of  stu- 
dents. 

The chapter on the curriculum 
represents a high standard of con- 
structive research and thinking and 
may well serve to illustrate the sur- 
vey. Dr. Sears makes the point that 
“What the college teaches must be 


determined in part by what the 
world at large demands of or hopes 
for from the students, and in part 
by the nature and needs of the stu- 
dents themselves” (p. 109). Accept- 
ing the conclusion that “the junior 
college is the final unit of the school 
system concerned with general 
training,” the author finds “an ur- 
gent demand for courses with more 
specific aims—aims that look di- 
rectly to practical careers as goals.” 

In collecting data for his generali- 
zations, Dr. Sears calls upon the 
teachers to supply information de- 
scribing the general and _ specific 
aims of their courses. The results 
are encouraging and indicate that 
the teachers are aware in the main 
of modern points of view in educa- 
tion. Discipline as an aim is men- 
tioned but once or twice; general 
culture as an aim is also not 
strongly emphasized. Preparation 
for senior college was given a few 
times, only. The aims stressed most 
are mastery of techniques and de- 
velopment of skills, actual prepara- 
tion for occupations, health, social 
development, and responsibility for 
transmitting our social heritage and 
for its improvement. 

Dr. Sears recommends a change 
of policy in respect to departmental- 
ization. The present tendency, he 
Says, is toward too many separate 
divisions. He advises co-ordination 
and integration which will direct 
the teaching toward definite and ap- 
proved aims, and will eliminate un- 
necessary duplication, and at the 
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same time end course isolation, ex- 
isting now in a few instances. “One 
gets the impression,” says the sur- 
vey, “that preparation for a career 
is not faced frankly as a college 
aim.” To develop a definite curricu- 
lum point of view, to consolidate 
effort toward well-defined objec- 
tives, is “the really big work ahead 
for the American junior college.” 

About twenty-five pages are de- 
voted to a description of methods 
and techniques for developing the 
curriculum. A good outline plan for 
organizing the staff into curriculum 
committees is given, and proposals 
made for bringing about a closer 
co-ordination of high-school and 
junior college curricula. An inter- 
esting table (p. 139) shows how the 
curriculum has developed, and sub- 
sequent discussion indicates how it 
may be further expanded. 

It is significant to observe that 
certain departments, for example, 
mathematics, soon reached matur- 
ity, while other departments, for 
example, English, have continued to 
grow. The chapter closes with a 
summary of recommendations: 
greater concreteness and more at- 
tention to the needs and interests of 
the students, integration of depart- 
ments, a careful study of the cur- 
riculum and continuous revision, 
and the introduction of “a real plan 
of guidance and counseling.” To 
the reviewer, it seems that the con- 
clusions are reasonable and sound, 
and that the section offers a good 
model for other surveys to follow. 

A real contribution to college 
teaching would result from an 
adoption of the recommendation 
that supervision of instruction be 
introduced. Its need is well estab- 
lished: good supervision, says Dr. 
Sears, ‘“‘would find out why students 
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are much more successful in some 
courses than in others, why such 
large numbers start subjects and 
then drop them after a trial of two 
to four weeks, why so many say 
they plan to go to college but do not 
go, why some teachers are chosen 
by many and others by few as ad. 
visers, why some elective courses 
are often chosen and others seldom 
chosen,” and, one may add, how 
teaching may be made better. 

The final chapter, as one repre- 
senting Dr. Sears’s major field of 
interest, also sets a high standard. 
The recommendations on finance 
and management are_ thoroughly 
sound and practical. The report is 
of great value to junior college ad- 
ministrators, and the Modesto 
School Board is to be congratulated 
on having retained the services of a 
man of national reputation and of 
broad survey experience to study 
their junior college problems. The 
data, principles, and techniques of 
the survey should also aid others in 
improving their junior college pro- 
grams. 


WALTER CrosBy EELLS. The Junior 
College. Houghton Mifilin Com- 
pany, Boston. 1931. 833 pages. 


The following corrections should 
be made in this volume: 


Page 22, last line: for ninety-three read 
ninety-four. 

Page 24, Kansas: for 1,178 read 1,778. 

Page 145, interchange the two footnotes. 

Page 156, last line: for three and two read 
two and one. 

Page 182, heading: for Independent of Or- 
ganization read Independence of Or- 
ganization. 

Page 188, Farrington: for Sixth Annual 
Meeting read Ninth Annual Meeting. 
Page 332, Harbeson: for Sixth Yearbook 
of the Department of Secondary School 
Principals read Sixth Yearbook of the 

Department of Superintendence. 
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Judging the New Books 


Page 333, McNutt: for Mental Hygiene, 
yol. 12 read Mental Hygiene, vol. 13. 
Page 383, diagram: add line connecting 
“Dean of Women” to center of dia- 

gram. 

Page 480, Table 46, last column: for Pub- 
lic Speaking 5 read Public Speaking 4; 
for Physical Education 1 read Physical 
Education 2. 

Page 495, Table 50, last column: change 
to read: Languages, Modern, 60; Bio- 
logical Sciences, 92; Physical Educa- 
tion, 117; Art, 284; Commercial, 45; 
Engineering, 244; Home Economics, 
948; Music, 278. 

Page 513, line 4: for size read cost. 

Page 523, line 27: for 15 cents read 25 
cents. 

Page 545, Question 10: eliminate Koos. 

Page 554, Table 61, third column, Gattis: 
for $1,500,000 read $15,000,000. 

Page 564, line 16: eliminate only. 

Page 575, Question 15: for page 571 read 
page 570. 

Page 576, Koos: for School Review, vol. 
29, pp. 404-33 read School Review, vol. 
29, pp. 414-33. 

Page 592, Table 62, column VI: for 8 
read 18. 

Page 594, Table 64, High school type, 
Maximum, column VII: for 16 read 8. 

Page 607, Table 67, footnote: for deriva- 
tive read deviation. 

Page 665, line 5: for James J. M. Wood 
read James M. Wood. 

Page 830, Smith, L. W.: for 655 read 665. 


W. C. EELLs 





OREGON DEVELOPMENT 


Junior college work without the 
name is being developed in Oregon 
according to an attractive illus- 
trated booklet, Oregon State System 
of Higher Education, which was ex- 
tensively circulated among high- 
school graduates last summer. Un- 
der the caption, “Lower Division 
Privileges at Ashland and La 
Grande,” it says: 


At the Ashland and La Grande nor- 
mal schools local students whose mo- 
tive for entering is not that of teaching 
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will be admitted, at least for the pres- 
ent, along with the regular teacher- 
training students. The object of this 
concession to the southern and eastern 
normal schools is to distribute the 
benefits of general college studies to as 
wide an area of the state as possible. 
Students pursuing such general studies, 
which are elements in the regular 
teacher-training curriculum, are able 
to obtain lower-division credits appli- 
cable toward the junior certificate at 
either Eugene or Corvallis. 


The United States Office of Edu- 
cation, in its survey of higher edu- 
cation in Oregon, recommended full 
junior college work at Ashland and 
La Grande Normal Schools. 





YAKIMA JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The semi-public junior college at 
Yakima, Washington, opened its 
fifth year with an enrollment of 113, 
somewhat of a reduction in num- 
bers, due to the severe depression 
in eastern Washington and the sub- 
stantial tuition which is necessarily 
charged. The Yakima Daily Repub- 
lic says: 


Yakima Valley Junior College today 
begins another year of scholastic work. 
While the college is not a part of the 
city school system and depends en- 
tirely upon tuition fees for its mainte- 
nance, yet it may quite properly be 
regarded as one of the main educa- 
tional assets of the community. A hun- 
dred young people this morning began 
their college year with the assurance 
that at the Yakima institution they will 
receive quite as good training as would 
be available to them in any other insti- 
tution in the state, though necessarily 
the small college does not offer as 
many subjects. Dean Elizabeth Prior 
and her loyal faculty members are giv- 
ing excellent service at the college. 
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9249. Works, GeorGE A. (secretary), “Pro- 
ceedings of the Commission on In- 
stitutions of Higher Education of 
the North Central Association,” 
North Central Association Quarter- 
ly (June 1932), VII, 33-58. 

Includes reports on accreditation of 
junior colleges (p. 34), on educational 
experiments affecting junior colleges 
(p. 36), revised standards for junior 
colleges (pp. 40-41), list of 56 junior 
colleges accredited by the Association 9954. 
(pp. 52-53), and lists of junior colleges 
accredited by other regional associa- 
tions (p. 58). 

2250. Zook, GreorGe F., “No!” Journal of 
Higher Education (June 1932), III, 
296-98. 

A reply to Dean Hancock’s question, 
“Shall the Sky Be the Limit?’? in same 
issue. See No. 2211. 9955. 

2251. BENNER, THoMAS E., ef al., “Report 
on the Joliet Junior College Experi- 
ment,” North Central Association 
Quarterly (September 1932), VII, 
175. 

Approves of experimental work in 
American history and chemistry and 
recommends possible extension of the 
experiment to two other courses. 


2252. BrinTLe, S. LANceE, Manual of Infor- 
mation for the Advisory Committee, 9956 
Long Beach Junior College, Long 
Beach, California, 1932, 24 pages. 
Contains a large amount of informa- 
tion for student counsellors, including 
objectives of guidance, explanation of 
the Long Beach prediction and guidance 
chart, entrance data, occupational 
analysis, graduation requirements, stu- 2257. 
dent activities, and similar information. 
2253. CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS, “County Junior 
College Tuition Tax” (September 
1932), III, 290. 
* This : : ee 2258. 
1is is a continuation of Bibliography 
on Junior Colleges, by Walter C. Eells 
(United States Office of Education Bulle- 
tin [1930], No. 2), which contained the 
first 1,600 titles of this numbered se- 
quence. Assistance is requested from au- 
thors of publications which should be 
included. 
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Se , 


Report of decision of Supreme Cour 
in case of Pasadena Junior College 
District vs. Board of Supervisors of the 
County of Los Angeles. “When the 
board of supervisors of a county re. 
fuses to levy the required tax, the 
power of the board to levy the tax eon. 
tinues until the obligation has _ been 
fully satisfied and it is the duty of the 
board to levy the required tax at the 
time the next levy of county taxes jg 
made.”’ 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS, “First Appor- 
tionment of State School Funds, 
September 10, 1932” (September 
1932), III, 279-81. 

Reports basis of apportionment of 
$1,402,121 to district junior colleges of 
California, or pro rata apportionment 
of $87.18 per student in average daily 
attendance. 


CAMPBELL, Doak S., “The Purposes 
of the Junior College,” Journal of 
the National Education Association 
(October 1932), XXI, 221-22. 

Summarizes investigations by Me- 
Dowell, Koos, Whitney, and Campbell 
and discusses trends’ in_ published 
statements. “The tendency is for pur- 
poses of doubtful validity to disappear 
from junior college literature.” Includes 
a half-tone of Holmby Junior College, 
Los Angeles. 


. Capen, S. P., “Tendencies in Uni- 


versity Curriculum Administration,” 
Association of Urban Universities, 
Eighteenth Annual Meeting, 193), 
pages 65-98. 

Includes a discussion of the junior 
college. 

CLARK, LEONARD A., “An Analysis of 
Public Junior Colleges in _ Iowa,” 
Minneapolis, 1930, 183 pages. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 

University of Minnesota. 
CorTRIGHT, E. Everett, “Junior Col- 
lege Development in New England,” 
School and Society (September 10, 
1932), AXXVI, 325-27. 

Traces the early history of the move- 
ment in the New England states and 
its present status and prospects. Re- 
ports enrollment of over 2,500 stu- 
dents. 
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2259. 


2260. 


2261. 


2262. 


2263. 


2264. 


CRAWFORD, STANTON C., “The Junior 
College Movement,” The Circle of 
Omicron Delta Kappa (September 
1932), XII, 7-9. 

General discussion of the functions 
and growth of the junior college. 


EELLS, WALTER Crossy, “An Outline 
of a Suggested Modification of the 
Plan of State Support for the Dis- 
trict Junior Colleges of California,” 
California Quarterly of Secondary 
Education (October 1932), VIII, 
79-80. 

Shows faults of the 1921 plan of dis- 
tributing state support for district jun- 
ior colleges and suggests a distribution 
of $5,000 per junior college, $800 per 
instructor, and $50 per student in 
average daily attendance, and sum- 
marizes advantages and possibilities of 
such a system. 


EuuiFF, J. D., “Report on the Tulsa 
Experiment,” North Central Asso- 
ciation Quarterly (September 1932), 
VII, 182. 

“Significant advances have been made 
during the past year in developing the 
Tulsa experiment, designed to do even- 
tually fourteen years of general educa- 
tion in twelve . . The Committee 
cordially recommends a continuance of 
the experiment.” 


GALLoway, Oscar F., “Higher Edu- 
cation for Negroes in Kentucky,” 
Lexington, Kentucky, 1932, 184 pages, 
40 tables, 2 figures. 

Unpublished doctoral dissertation at 
the University of Kentucky. A survey 
of four institutions of higher education 
for Negroes, three of them operating as 
junior colleges. Published as Bulletin 
of the Bureau of School Service, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Vol. V, No. 1, Sep- 
tember 1932. 


GALLoway, Oscar F., “Higher Edu- 
cation for Negroes in Kentucky,” 
Bulletin of the Bureau of School 
Service, University of Kentucky 
(September 1932), Vol. V, No. 1, 
133 pages. 

Printed form of the author’s doc- 
toral dissertation at the University of 
Kentucky. See No. 2262. 


GILLEN WATER, LESTER M., “The Mor- 
tality of the Junior College in the 
Southern States,” Nashville, Tennes- 
see, 1932, 83 pages, 7 tables, 6 fig- 


2265. 


2266. 


2267. 


2268. 


2269. 
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ures. Includes a bibliography of 65 
titles. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at George 
Peabody College for Teachers. ‘Treats 
history of all institutions in eleven 
southern states classed as junior col- 
leges which passed from junior college 
status prior to 1931 and _ investigates 
reasons for the changes. Finds greater 
tendency among private junior colleges 
than public ones to change their names; 
greater tendency for institutions to close 
than to develop into four-year colleges 
or to change their names; and tendency 
is toward the co-educational type. 


Hate, Wyatr W., “Assimilation, 
Success, and Attitude of Junior Col- 
lege Graduates in Higher Institu- 
tions,” Phi Delta Kappan (October 
1932), XV, 65-74, 12 tables, 10 fig- 
ures, 

Abstract of the author’s dissertation 
for the degree of Doctor of Education 
at Stanford University. See No. 2209. 


Harris, Ropert E., Los Angeles Jun- 
ior Collegian Style Book, Second 
(Revised) Edition, Los Angeles Jun- 
ior College, Los Angeles, 1932, 42 
pages. 

A revision with much greater detail 
of the 1931 Style Book of the same in- 
stitution. See No. 2057. 


HAyYpbEN, F. S., “Administrative Prob- 
lems of the Junior College,” Cali- 
fornia Quarterly of Secondary 
Education (October 1932), VIII, 81- 
85. 

Address before the Junior College 
Conference at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. Discusses the 
administrator’s philosophy of educa- 
tion, the curriculum, personnel of the 
teaching staff, and the relationship of 
the junior college to the community. 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL, 
“Christian Education in Japan—a 
Study,” International Missionary 
Council, New York, 1932, 239 pages. 

Report of a Commission on Christian 
education in Japan. Includes discussion 
of the junior college situation. See 


Junior College Journal (November 1932), 
IlI, 101. 


JENSON, GEORGE C., “An Analysis of 
the Report of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion Survey and Recommendations,” 
California Quarterly of Secondary 
Education (October 1932), VIII, 58— 
67. 
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2270. 


2271. 


2272. 


2273. 
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Presents data and argument to show 
that the report fails in three main 
functions, to bring unity out of a non- 
unified system, to establish proper 
articulation between secondary and 
higher education, and to establish an 
equitable educational finance system for 
higher education. Criticizes the report 
for inadequacy of data, postponement 
of solutions to too many problems, as- 
signment of solution of all major prob- 
lems to a council with no administra- 
tive powers, and creation of a far too 
powerful state university system. 


JOHNSON, J. B., “The 1932 College 
Sophomore Testing Program,” Edu- 
cational Record (October 1932), XIII, 
290-343. 

General summary and extensive tables 
covering 1410 participating institutions, 
including 1,834 students in 17 junior 
colleges. (Note: Published summary 
states “17 junior colleges,’”? but list of 
co-operating institutions includes names 
of 26 junior colleges listed in 1932 
Directory of Junior Colleges, while 
several tables list 33 different junior 
colleges.) 


JOURNAL OF EpucaTion, “Junior Col- 
lege for Canal Zone” (September 5, 
1932), CXV, 501. 

News of temporary building to be 
ready October 1, 1933. 


KerRSEY, VIERLING, “An Appraisal of 
the Carnegie Foundation Survey of 
State Higher Education in Califor- 
nia,” California Schools (October 
1932), III, 307-320. 

*(1) The report contains an ex- 
cellent statement of the functions of 
the public school system on its several 
levels; (2) Some of the specific recom- 
mendations made in the report are 
entirely acceptable; other recommenda- 
tions appear to be contrary to acceptable 
theory and practice in education; (3) 
Consideration of the report as a whole 
leads to the conclusion that if the 
recommendations are accepted in foto, 
the prevailing democratic characteristics 
of public education in California will 
be threatened, if not seriously and 
definitely impaired.’’ 


KInNEY, J. M., “Junior College Mathe- 
matics,” School Science and Mathe- 
matics (February 1931), XXXI, 124. 


Need for articles and papers dealing 


with such topics of junior college 
mathematics as suitable courses. in 
mathematics, organization of subject 


matter, objectives, teaching techniques, 


2274. 


2275. 


2276. 


2277. 


2278. 


2279. 


2280. 


objective tests, or any other topics of 
general interest. 


Koos, Leonarp V., “A National Syr- 
vey of Secondary Education—, 
Preliminary Summary,” North Cen- 
tral Association Quarterly (Septem- 
ber 1932), VII, 206-15. 

Includes discussion of the junior eol- 
lege aspects of the survey (p. 211), 
Koos, L. V., ef al., “Report on the 
Kansas City, Missouri, Experiment,” 
North Central Association Quar- 
terly (September 1932), VII, 175-76. 

The experiment is being conducted 
with adequate safeguards. Recommen- 
dation that it be continued. 


Koos, L. V., et al., “Report on the 
Stephens College Experiment,” North 
Central Association Quarterly (Sep- 
tember 1932), VII, 177-78. 

Reports difliculty of securing sufficient 
number of students in last two years 
of high school for experimental results. 
Committee believes it unnecessary to 
supervise such experiments further and 
recommends that it be discharged. 


LENTZ, ALFRED E., “County Junior 
College Tuition Tax,” California 
Schools (September 1932), III, 290. 

Summary of decision in case of Pasa- 
dena Junior College District et al. vs. 
County of Los Angeles. 


McCasn, I. N., “An Educational Ad- 
venture,” P.E.O. Record (October 
1932), XLIV, 4. 

Comments by the president of Phil- 
lips University upon the prospects and 
field of Cottey Junior College, Missouri. 


MELCHER, GEORGE B., “Report on the 
Kansas City, Missouri, Experiment,” 
North Central Association Quarterly 
(September 1932), VII, 176-77. 

Report on the second year of the ex- 
periment to shorten the period usually 
devoted to work of the high school and 
of the junior college by one year. 


NorTH CAROLINA STATE DEPARTMENT, 
Report of Commission on Univer- 
sity Consolidation, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, 1932, 100 pages. 

Includes report of the Commission 
on University Consolidation (Governor 
O. M. Gardner, Chairman) and Report 
of the Survey Committee (Guy S. Ford, 
F. L. MeVey, and George A. Works). 
Recommends that the North Carolina 
State College at Raleigh become a jun- 
ior college. 
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Bibliography on Junior Colleges 


2281. 


2282. 


2283. 


2284. 


2285. 


PaLMER, ARCHIE M., “Mergers, Con- 
solidations, and Closures,” Bulle- 
tin of the Association of American 
Colleges (November 1932), XVIII, 
428-32. 

Reports several reductions of four- 
year denominational colleges to junior 
college status. 


PEDERSON, Lois, “The Status of Physi- 
cal Education for Women in Fifty- 
five Public Junior Colleges,” Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, 1932, 13 tables, 2 
figures, 82 pages, bibliography of 10 
titles. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Nebraska. Colleges studied 
varied in size from 26 to 3,200 students. 
Median size of departments, 437; range 
10 to 900. Physical education compul- 
sory in 40 of the colleges. Only six 
directors report Master’s degrees. Teach- 
ing loads vary from 2 to 27 hours per 
week. Approximately half the colleges 
are making definite attempts to articu- 
late their programs with those of their 
respective state universities. 


PETERSON, LypiA Marie, “Student 
Problems in a Denominational Jun- 
ior College,” Lincoln, Nebraska, 1932, 
103 pages, 4 tables, bibliography of 
9 titles. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Nebraska. Data secured 
by personal interviews and student rec- 
ords. Total of 1,007 problems were 
classified under personal administra- 
tion, personal problems, leisure time, 
and vocations. Three-fourths of all 
problems fall under first two classes. 
No significant differences found between 
sexes, resident and non-resident stu- 
dents, and students of denominations 
other than that of the college studied. 


Pui DELTA Kappan, “Junior College 
Graduates in Higher Institutions,” 
Phi Delta Kappan (August 1932), 
XV, 47. 


Brief summary of Part I of study by 
W. W. Hale. See No. 2265. 


PorTerR, Howarp R., “Photography, 
a Semi-Professional Course for the 
Junior College,” Stanford Univer- 
sity, California, 1932, 107 pages, 9 
tables, 1 figure, bibliography of 32 
titles. 

Unpublished Master’s thesis at Stan- 
ford University. Detailed analysis of 
the various branches of photography 
and construction of a two-year cur- 


2286. 


2287. 


2288. 


2289. 


2290. 
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riculum, based in part upon informa- 
tion and suggestions furnished by 85 
successful professional photographers 
in twenty-seven states. 


Ricciarpi, NicHouas, “Junior College 
Standards,” California Quarterly of 
Secondary Education (October 1932), 
VIII, 89-93. 


Paper presented at the Junior College 
Conference at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. Outlines the 
dual purpose of standards and sets up 
a tentative set of ten standards for the 
formation of junior college districts. 


Ricciarpi, NicHoLas, “The Junior 
College Library,” California Schools 
(October 1932), III, 342. 


Review of Ermine Stone’s The Junior 
College Library. 


SCHLAUCH, GusTAv H., “A Study of 
Public Junior Colleges in Washing- 
ton,” Seattle, Washington, 1932, 182 
pages, 53 tables, 2 figures, bibliog- 
raphy of 80 titles. 


Unpublished doctoral dissertation at 
the University of Washington. Wash- 
ington has no law recognizing the jun- 
ior college, but has four “public” 
junior colleges financed by _ tuitions, 
with total curricular offerings of 333, 
309, 245, and 308 quarter-hours of work. 
Nineteen additional possible junior col- 
lege centers were examined on the basis 
of high-school enrollment and assessed 
valuation. Records made by junior col- 
lege transfers in higher institutions 
show as good preparation for upper 
division work as done in the lower 
divisions of the higher institutions 
themselves. 


STEPHENS COLLEGE, Research Depart- 
ment, “Report on the Stephens Col- 
lege Experiment,” North Central 
Association Quarterly (September 
1932), VII, 178-82, 7 tables. 


“As a result of five years of experi- 
mentation at Stephens College, we are 
quite certain that with the students who 
were enrolled with us and under the 
conditions and limitations under which 
we studied the problem there is no jus- 
tification for the arbitrary line of de- 
marcation between senior high school 
and junior college.’’ 


STEVENS, Donnig, “Cottey from a 
Student’s Viewpoint,” P.E.O. Record 
(October 1932), XLIV, 10-11. 


A student’s evaluation of the institu- 
tion, following her graduation from it. 
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STEVENS, MatTitpa H., “A Mother’s 
Viewpoint of Cottey College,” P.E.O. 
Record (October 1932), XLIV, 8-9. 


Favorable comments following a visit 
to the college. 


SUZZALLO, HENRY, “Discussion in 
Connection with Reports on Experi- 
ments,” North Central Association 
Quarterly (September 1932), VII, 
182-84. 


Comments on various junior college 
experiments being carried on under the 
auspices of the North Central Asso- 
ciation. 


SUZZALLO, HENRY (PRESIDENT), “State 
Higher Education in California,” 
Carnegie Foundation, New York 
City, 1932, 8 tables, 7 figures, 135 
pages (multigraphed). 

Preliminary form of the Report of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching and of the 
Recommendations of the Commission 
of Seven. See No. 2294, and Junior Col- 
lege Journal (October 1932), III, 30-46. 


SuZZALLO, HENRY, “State Higher Edu- 
cation in California,” State Printing 
Office, Sacramento, California, 1932, 
8 tables, 7 figures, 82 pages. 


Printed form of No. 2293. 


TouTon, FrANK C., “Theses Written 
in California Universities in Can- 
didacy for Graduate Degrees in Edu- 
cation During the Academic Year 
1931-1932,” California Quarterly of 
Secondary Education (October 1932), 
VIII, 94-110. 


Includes authors and titles of theses 
in the junior college field as follows: 
University of California, 1; Claremont 
Colleges, 2; University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 14; Stanford University, 6. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, The Junior 
College of the University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 1932, 
14 pages. 

A statement to the general faculty of 
the University by the Committee on 
Administrative Organization, prelimi- 
nary to the organization of the Junior 
College. 


WaLTER, ARTHUR, “A Proposed Sys- 
tem of Junior Colleges for the State 
of California,” California Quarterly 


The Junior College Journal for December 1932 


of Secondary Education (October 
1932), VIII, 68-77, 3 tables, 2 figures. 


Proposes a system of 37 district jun- 
ior colleges so located that they would 
include 97 per cent of the high-schoo] 
population and 97 per cent of the 
wealth of the state in contrast with the 
present situation where approximately 
50 per cent of the high-school popula- 
tion and of the wealth of the state 
are found within existing districts. 


2298. Wess, Paut E., “The Plan of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Reor- 
ganization of Education in Calj- 
fornia,” California Quarterly of 
Secondary Education (October 1932), 
VIII, 53-57. 


General summary of the report of the 
Survey Commission. Summarized in 
Junior College Journal (October 1932), 
IlI, 30-37. 


2299. WituiamMs, L. J., “Problems of the 
Junior College” in State of Califor- 
nia Department of Education Bulle- 
tin, No. 12 (June 15, 1932), pp. 69-74, 


Summary of discussions at junior 
college section of the annual convention 
of secondary-school principals of Cali- 
fornia. Treats theories of education 
regarding junior colleges, junior col- 
lege courses, administrative problems 
in junior colleges, junior college grad- 
uation, types of junior colleges, financ- 
ing of junior colleges, and relations of 
the junior colleges with the state uni- 
versity. 





NEW NAME CONTEMPLATED 


Lutheran College, Sequin, Texas, 
is looking for a new name. In fact 
so anxious are they for a new name 
which will properly distinguish it 
from other Lutheran institutions 
and will indicate the true nature of 
this Texas junior college, that the 
Board of Regents are offering a 
prize for the best name suggested. 
The Board of Regents is preparing 
a new Charter and Constitution for 
the college, preparatory to the 
transfer of the property to the 
American Lutheran Church. 
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. Bas AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR, COLLEGES 


" | may A Grand Rapids Junior College, Grand Rapids, Michi 
a - Burt} s Canraciz, Peabody College, Nashville, Teauauee, 0 
l ef 
e — JUNIOR COLLEGE ROUND TABLE OF AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
. 4 Chairman—Miss DororHy ScHumacuer, Crane Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 
. JUNIOR COLLEGE SECTION OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
‘ 4 DEANS OF WOMEN 
E President—Mrs. Gzorce Moyse, Glendale Junior College, Glendale, California 
e Secretary—Miss Ipa Hawes, Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, ifornia 
. &§ NEW ENGLAND JUNIOR COLLEGE COUNCIL 
: t—E. E. C a Coll fC cti Bri Co ticut 
: arg. Liuae Eocraek Coley Pontes College, N one Poin ag New Hampshire 


CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE FEDERATION 


ident—C. S. Morris, San, Mateo Junior College, San Mateo, California 
Risrotero—W. a Boros, Fullerton Junior College, Fullerton, California 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 


e ; President—MELROWE MARTIN, Salinas Junior College, Salinas, Califo. 
= : Secretary—H. F. Tacaart, San Mateo Junior College, San Mateo, fornia 


- ie CENTRAL CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 


President—B. E. Jamison, Porterville Junior College, Porterville, California 
Secretary—Miss AuGcusta LINNEMAN, Porterville Junior College, Porterville, California 


i SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 


l- | President—J. W. Harseson, Pasadena Junior ora Pasadena, California 
1s : Secretary—C. A A. NELSON, Glendale Junior College, Tendale, California 

x 4 

“ GEORGIA ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 

»f 

‘ President—J. L. Sxinner, Junior College of Augusta, Augusta, Georgia 

a“ | hasetary—T. J J. Lance, Young L. G. eres Colleg e, Young . Harri s, Coorgis 


JUNIOR COLLEGE SECTION OF IOWA STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


President—Miss Myrta Hartow, Albia Junior College, e, Albia, Iowa 
Secretary—Miss Bess Wuitney, Earlham Junior College, Earlham, Iowa 


KANSAS PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 


: : President—E. R. Stevens, Independence Junior College, Independence, prestDAs: = Bs 
t Secretary—EarnL WALKER, Eldorado Junior College, Eldorado, Kansas SRA ee 


; o MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR = cosets he ie 
: : President—J. H. McKenzie, Port Huron Junior Coll ai ee 
IS Secretary—GerorceE E. ButrerFietp, Bay City Junior 





: ! MINNESOTA JUNIOR COLLEGE DEANS 1 A SSO' ms 
President—R. W. G , Rochester Junior Coll Ro . Minn 

" s Secretary—R. R. "Suu: MWwAY, University of “Minnesota, ss 418, Mini 

. OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR C rat LE 

r : President—C. M. Conwitt, Cameron State School of Agr icultu 

" : Secretary—W. E. Downs, Oklahoma Military A m 

e 4 - TEXAS JUNIOR CO 


President—G. W. Gorxe, Brownsville Junior 
Secretary—V. L. Gasteun, Veer Junior 
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The Best Abridged Dictionary because it is 

based upon WEBSTER’S NEW INT 

NATIONAL—The “Supreme A oe 

‘Here is a companion for your of 
reading and sadly that will prove its 
real value every you consult it for 
the wealth of ready information that 
is instantly yours. 


106,000 words and phrases with defi- 
_—— nitions, etymologies, pronuncia- 
— tions, and use in its 1,268 
illustrations. Includes dictionaries 
and geography; rules of punctuation; use of 
ae: a onary oreign 
res. 


¢ Bookstore or Write for Informa 
. Free specimen pages if you 














Note that the price of Machine Work, by Theron 
J. Palmateer, has been reduced to $1.45 postpaid— 
$1.16 net on school orders. This book, now the low- 
est in price of any book in its class, is used for the 
sake of economy in many leading high schools and 
junior colleges. It is carefully prepared, thoroughly 
illustrated, strongly made. It releases the instructor 
from routine verbal instructions, and increases the 
time the student spends in actual machine opera- 
tion. For details write to Stanford University Press, 
Stanford University, California. 











